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Jack Blyth. 


OCEAN WAVE 


Runner-Up in the Louisiana and Arkansas Derbys, He Is 
Calumet Farm's Chief 3-Year Old Hope. 
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MEREWORTH FARM 
STALLIONS 


DISPLAY $350 Return 


Bay, 1923, by Fair Play—*Cicuta, by *Nassovian 


ARIEL $250 Return 


Black, 1925, by Eternal—Adana, by *Adam 


*SWIFT AND SURE $150 Return 


Bay, 1923, by Swynford—Good and Gay, by 


Bayardo 
*BEL AETHEL $150 Return 


Brown, 1933, by *Aethelstan—Plucky Liege, by 


Spearmint 
*HAIRAN $250 Return 


Bay, 1932, by Fairway—Harpsichord, by Louvois 


The physical condition of any mare com- 
ing to these stallions is subject to our ap- 
proval. Return is for one year if mare 
proves barren, or fee may be refunded at 
option of owner of stallion. Fees due and 
payable July 1, 1943. Returns to be claimed 
before January 1, 1944. 


Because of war conditions the fees of our 
stallions have been reduced as listed. 


Address 


MEREWORTH FARM DR. R. H. BARDWELL 
1l West 42nd Street Mereworth Farm 
New York, N. Y. Lexington, Ky. 
PENNsylvania 6-5300 Lexington 3006 


Standing At | 
BROOKDALE FARM 


GOOD GOODS 


Br., 1931, by Neddie—*Brocatelle, by Radium 
Owned by Mrs. Dodge Sloane and Thomas Piatt 
FEE $500 


Cash at time of service, one year return or money 
refunded at option of Mrs. Dodge Sloane, Brook- 
meade Farm, Upperville, Va. 


TRANSMUTE 


Ch., 1921, by Broomstick—*Traverse, by Tracery 
FEE, $500 OR PRIVATE CONTRACT 


CHANCE SUN 


Br., 1931, by Chance Shot—Sunabi, by *Sun Briar 
FEE, $150, LIVE FOAL 


MAEDIC 


Br., 1934, by Bostonian—Little Fire, by Campfire 
FREE TO APPROVED MARES 


Address 


THOMAS PIATT 
Spurr Pike Phone 8292 


Lexington, Kentucky 


North Wales Stud Stallions 


*BAHRAM 


Brown, 1932 
By Blandford—Friar’s Daughter, by Friar Marcus 
With only two crops of foals racing *Bahram was 
second among England's leading sires in 1940. He 
was third in 1941, and he was fourth in 1942. He 
was leading sire of 2-year-olds in 1941. 


FEE $2,500 


HEAD PLAY 


Chestnut, 1930 
By My Play—Red Head, by King Gorin 
Head Play in his four crops of racing age has 
shown he gets race horses which have real class. 
In his first crop were five foals, three of which have 
won and the other two placed. Six of his 12 foals 
in his second crop have won, and three other start- 
ers all placed. Head Play sired 15 foals in his third 
crop and all are winners. In 1942 17 of 22 2-year- 
olds started and nine were winners of 15 races and 
$11,425 (first monies). 
FEE $250 
With Return 


Address 


NORTH WALES STUD 


1943 SEASON 
“QUATRE BRAS II 


Brown, 1928 
By *Teddy—Plucky Liege, by Spearmint 
*Quatre Bras II retired to the stud in 1936, and 
has a high percentage of winners from his first 
crops to race. In his first crop were nine winners 
from 11 foals. From his second crop of 18 foals 
he sired 13 winners. Seven of 14 2-year-olds of 
1941 have won, and five of 11 foals which became 2- 
vear-olds in 1942 have won. 
FEE $250 
With Return 


“CHRYSLER II 


Brown, 1931 
By *Teddy—Quick Change, by Hurry On 
*Chrysler II entered the stud in England in 1938, 
and made his first American season in 1941. His 
first get here were foals of 1942 and show promise. 
FEE $200 
With Return 
Special terms to winners and dams of winners. 
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Breeder Talking to Himself 


OT to get another load of straw and put in that 

yearling barn. Wonder where I can find 
straw. I'll call up Elmer and see where he got 
that last load of his. He had to pay $21 a ton for 
it, didn’t he? Good gosh! $21 a ton for straw. 
Wish yearlings could get along without straw. 
Maybe they can. I hear some of the old-timers 
used to turn ’em loose when they were weaned 
and didn’t take ‘em up again until they were 
ready to sell or break 'em. Then all they did was 
to comb the cockle-burrs out of their manes and 
tails. Be nice if we could do that now. 

Well, guess I'll have to find that straw some- 
where. The country’s been spoiled. We used to 
get along with cockle-burrs, now we have to have 
straw. Next thing, we'll have to have feather 
beds for them. Those yearlings are costing me 
money, and I don’t know what I’m going to do 
with them. Wish they’d decide something about 
sales. I could get them off my hands. Might 
even get some good prices for them. You never 
can tell. Price of everything else is going up, 
why not horses? I hear saddle horses are selling 
like hot cakes. Buyers in that game must be 
buying horses for pleasure. Well, isn’t a Thor- 
oughbred just as much pleasure as a_ saddle 
horse? Sure, he is. 

How come Thoroughbred prices ever got so low 
anyway? Because racing has been cut down a lot 
by the war? Yes, that must be the main reason. 
Let's see, how much was racing cut down by the 
war last year. There were 2,228 racing days in 
1942, and 17,593 races; that’s what it says here in 
the paper. Was that down or up? Why, it was 
more than they had in 1941. Asa matter of fact, 
it was the most racing we ever had in this coun- 
try. Well, maybe it was the money. Maybe the 
race tracks didn’t put out enough money to go 
with all this racing. Let’s look at that. Here it 
is, $18,186,118 total distribution. Sounds like a 
lot of money. It’s a little higher than in 1941 
even with the big tracks in southern California 
closed—-and 1941 was about two million dollars 
higher than any previous year. 
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Number 


That’s funny. We got all this money going 
around, and still the price of yearlings in 1942 
was about half of what it was in 1941. Who's 
crazy? Everything else up, but horses are down. 

Maybe these statistics are cockeyed. Must be 
a hole in them somewhere. Let’s see, how many 
horses ran last year ?—-12,614, it says here. Divide 
that into total money. . .. set down four and 
carry one. ... makes $1,438 for every horse that 
raced last year. That’s pretty well ahead of 1941. 
Well, bless my soul, it’s ahead of anything since 
1930—-and yearlings were bringing more than 
three times as much then as they did last year. 

I wonder if everybody knows about these fig- 
ures. Maybe I ought to start telling people about 
them. Maybe I ought to write a letter to the 
paper. Why, this is terrific. The only reason 
prices for Thoroughbreds are so low is because 
people don’t know what's going on. More races 
per year, more money per year, more money per 
race, more money per horse, more money per 
everything. Say, this looks like a pretty good 
game, after all. . 

But then, there are those yearlings. Prices 
were off 50 per cent last year in spite of all that 
prosperity. Doesn't make any kind of sense. But 
it’s so. Oris it? Yeah, must be so. Can't stay 
that way, though. Or can it? Maybe it'll get 
worse. Matter of fact, it’s bound to get worse. If 
prices for horses drop 50 per cent when there’s 
more racing and more money than ever, what'll 
they do when the war really begins to pinch? It’s 
bound to pinch a lot tighter than now; we can’t 
go on having most of what we had in peacetime. 

One good thing about these figures. There 
were fewer horses running in 1942 than in 1941. 
And there were fewer foals registered, 6,352 in 
1942 against 6,784 in 1941 and 6,569 in 1940. If 
that keeps up it’s bound to help. Gotta cut down 
faster than that, though. Guess I ought to cut 
down on my breeding this year. Maybe we ought 
not to raise so many foals. Already got one crop 
of yearlings on my hands, and foals coming. 
Guess I won't breed old Bottomdollar this year- 
she’s 21 years old anyway, and never produced 
much-—unless I can get a free season somewhere. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES: United States and Possessions and countries in the Pan-American Postal Union, $5 a year: Canada, $6.50: other countries, $7. 
Advertising rates on application. Office: Radio Building, Lexington, Ky. Telephone. 485. Mail address: PF. 0. Box 1520, Lexington, Ky. Entered as 


second class matter June 30, 1928, at Post Office at Lexington, Ky., under act of March 3, 
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eeding Practices 
n Horse Farms 


By Joe H. Palmer 


This is the third of a series of articles on the 
actual feeding schedules at a number of Ken- 
tucky Thoroughbred nurseries. Additional ar- 
ticles on the same subject are in preparation. 


HEDGEWOOD FARM 


HERE is a considerable contrast between such 

farms as Idle Hour and Coldstream and the 
Hedgewood Farm of Charles A. Asbury, which 
lies a few miles from Lexington on the Cleveland 
Road. The first two are horse farms. What little 
else is grown is secondary. The whole organiza- 
tion is built for the production of Thoroughbreds, 
based on the hope of racing success, and expenses, 
though you can never be indifferent to them, are 
not of primary consideration. Hedgewood Farm 
is fundamentally a farm. Mr. Asbury raises cat- 
tle and pigs and sheep and so on, and tobacco 
and corn and things. You can’t exactly call 
Thoroughbreds a sideline, because the foal pro- 
duction is about 10 to lo a year, but they aren’t 
nearly the whole thing. 

In this respect, Hedgewood Farm more nearly 
approaches an average than Idle Hour or Cold- 
stream; the number of the big horse farms is 
limited, the number of men who raise a few Thor- 
oughbreds on their farms is high. But if you 
want to see a first-class instance of a tail wag- 
ging a dog, find a man that raises three or four 
Thoroughbreds on a 400-acre farm. Partly it’s 
the greater uncertainty; I suppose (though this 
isn’t my field) that a livestock grower can esti- 
mate within a relatively close margin what cattle 
will bring, whereas a Thoroughbred yearling at 
Saratoga may be worth anywhere from nothing 
to $10,000 or more. But chiefly it’s because 
blooded horses get in the blood. 

Hedgewood Farm is probably more evenly bal- 
anced than most. Most of the yearlings from 
there are destined for the Saratoga market 
(wherever it goes) or for the Lexington Fall 
Sales, though a few board mares are maintained. 
The writer has been going annually to the farm 
to inspect the Saratoga offerings, and has usually 
found them well grown, sturdy, sleek individuals. 
So when the question of feeding came up, Mr. 
Asbury was almost immediately asked to stand 
and deliver. 

One respect in which Hedgewood differs from 
the farms of many market breeders is that, ex- 
cept for oats and a prepared teed, practically all 
the feed is grown at home. Raising your own 
hay isn’t the rule in Kentucky. The climate is a 
little variable for it, some people will tell you, and 
rains are so unprec..ctable that it’s hard to get it 
cured right. So most hay in Kentucky comes 
from Ohio, Michigan, or Indiana. A few years 
ago this circumstance caused Ira Drymon, in a 
speech to a Farm and Home convention at Lexing- 
ton, to declaim right briskly, his contention being 
that any section as productive of grass as central 
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REMINDERS 


Thursday 
April 8 
The Neck 


Jamaica opens; 


Handicap. 


Experimenta 


Friday 
Avril 9 
The Neck 


Aristides Welch died. 
Keeneland opens (at Churchill 
Downs): Phoenix Handicap. 
Paumonok Handicap, Jamaica. 
Narragansett Park opens. 


Saturday 
Anvil 10 
The Neck 


Sunday 
April 11 
[1 The Arms 


Twenty Grand foaled. 


Mondav 

Avril 12 
11 The Arms 
Tucsda~ 
April 13 
The Breast 


1905: Fair Play foaled. 


> 


1917: James B. 
Brady died. 


(Diamond Jim) 


Wednesday 


Avril 14 Ashland Stakes, Keeneland (at 
The Breast Churchill Downs). 

Supplementary entries close to 
The Breast 1943 Preakness Stakes. 
paar, 1879: Parole beat Isonomy in 


. The Heart Newmarket Handicap. 


- | Wood Memorial Stakes, Jamaica. 
Ben Ali Handicap, Keeneland (at 
Churchill Downs). 


Saturday 
Avril 17 
) The Heart 


Kentucky would be just as good for hay. He may 
grow his own; I haven't got around to him yet. 
Mr. Asbury does, anyhow, and is pretty well 
pleased with the result. 


Young Stock 


T Hedgewood separate feeding of foals, with 

their dams, begins about July 1. The date 
hasn't any relation to their birth date. The early 
foals would eat by June 1 (they do eat some from 
their dams’ rations), but there are usually only 
10 or 15 of them, and they are handled together. 
So far they have been fed in the stalls. “Creeps 
are all right, though,” Mr. Asbury says. “I may 
use them this year. But the other way you know 
just how every foal is doing.” 

The feed starts with a quart of rolled oats, and 
runs up to four or five quarts by weaning time. 
Some years ago the farm used a mixture which 
was made up by the late Dr. Frank Hare, as fol- 
lows: 


Rolled onts 100 Ibs 
Cracked yellow corn 75 Ibs 
Bran 50 lbs 
Linseed oil meal 25 Ibs 


Foals did all right on this, Mr. Asbury says, but 
he can't see much difference with the straight 
diet of rolled oats. As long as a foal stays healthy 
he is presumed to be getting his own vitamins 
(as he should normally do from good grass and 
milk), but Mr. Asbury has tried vitamin extracts 
with success on foals which were backward. 

Weaning time comes from September 15 to 
October 15, whenever it’s convenient, and that 
doesn't mean convenient to the sign of the zodiac, 
but convenient to the farm, which usually is 
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Though racing has 
changed tremendously, 
there is nothing very 
strange in this paddock 
scene of nearly 150 years 
ago, painted by the Eng- 
lish artist J. N. Sartorius 
in 1797. The foal in the 
center is Champion, first 
horse to win the Epsom 
Derby and the St. Leger. 
A son of Pot-8-O’s, he 
raced under the silks of 
Christopher Wilson, 
called the father of the 
English Turf. 


Reproduction by courtesy 


of BE. J. Rousuck 


rather busy about that time. Whether a foal is 
dropped in February or May makes no difference. 

For about 60 days after weaning, the young- 
sters get about six quarts of rolled oats, and what 
alfalfa hay they want. After that they go ona 
mixture of about two-thirds rolled oats, one-third 
Ballard sweet feed, and this is their feed all win- 
ter. They get alfalfa or good clover, depending 
on what is available, and sometimes good mixed 
hay, fed in racks. 

The Ballard feed (Ballard’s Insurance Horse 
Feed) is a relatively simple mixture, as prepared 
feeds go. Its ingredients are cracked corn, clipped 
oats, wheat bran, and cane molasses, in addition 
to a 2 per cent mineral mixture, consisting of 
bone meal, ground limestone, and iodized salt. 
Ballard and Ballard make another horse feed 
which follows this formula almost exactly, but 
adds wheat germ and irradiated yeast. 

It ought to be premised that the foals, after 
about the middle of May, are out all night as well 
as all day, but after the first of July, by which 
time Kentucky weather is genuinely hot, the 
mares and foals are taken up from 8 or 9 in the 
morning until 3 or 4 in the afternoon, depending 
on the heat, and they and the foals are fed twice, 
when they come in and just before they go out. 
After they are weaned they are out in the day- 
time, in at night, and they are fed three times, 
the first about 6:30 a. m., the second in a trough 
in the field about 11:30, and finally about 4:30 or 
so when they are taken up. As to the feeding in 
the trough, it seems to work all right. “You'll 
get a bully now and then, but usually they'll all 
get in and get some of it.”’ 

They run out in daytime all winter, unless the 
weather is something special, wnich it occasional- 
ly is in Kentucky. But it takes severe sleet or 
really deep snow—‘‘they won't miss two days all 
winter because of wea.ner.”” They're in a day or 
so when they're wormed, of course. The worming 
periods come in October, just after weaning; in 
January or February; and in late April or early 
May. The proportion of oats and the Ballard 
feed depends on individuals. Mr. Asbury says 
you can put more fat on a horse with corn or bar- 
ley than anything else, and the proportion of the 
prepared feed goes up as needed. 

The grain isn’t cut in the early spring, except 
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occasionally on fillies that tend to get too fat. 
About the first of May the Ballard feed is cut out, 
though a horse which is not doing very well on 
oats will get Ballard’s or cracked corn in summer. 


The first crop of alfalfa is cut in May. It is 
cured on the ground, stored loose, and is allowed 
to go through the “sweat.’’ Then it is fed loose 
to the yearlings, which seem to like it very much. 
The second cutting, about the first of July, is bet- 
ter and finer, and the clover comes about the first 
of June. It isn’t baled until it gets to taking up 
too much room. ‘The best hay I ever had,” Mr. 
Asbury said, “was a fourth cutting of alfalfa in 
October—you usually don’t get but three. It was 
out a week, never lost a leaf, and was as green as 
this floor.” (It was a right green floor, too.) 

The yearlings sometimes have to be cut back on 
grain, particularly fillies. Mr. Asbury doesn’t 
like to use sweet feed in summer-— it draws flies, 
he says—-and horses which need more than oats 
for condition get cracked corn or cracked barley 
instead. Speaking of sweet feeds, did he ever try 
molasses on hay? No-—it ought to be good 
though; it’s fine for other stock. 

Yearlings that aren’t going to Saratoga get a 
good deal less grain, and the fillies sometimes get 
none. Sometimes they are turned out and fed in 
troughs, perhaps a gallon a horse at each feed, 
and left to their own devices all summer. If they 
are going to the Lexington Fall Sales, in mid- 
October, there isn’t much difference, except that 
about the first of September the grain ration may 
go up to about 12 quarts of rolled oats a day. 

A suggestion about lespedeza hay was offered 
hesitantly; some horsemen dislike it extremely. 
Mr. Asbury has used it and found it all right. 
“It has to be real good, though, or it isn’t any 
good at all. If it’s woody or stemmy I'd rather 
have nothing. It needs to be cut in July to be 
good.” 


Broodmares 


ARES which do not have foals at foot run 

out all summer on nothing but grass. They 

do not have a shed, but get what shade they need 

in hot weather from trees. Out they stay until 

November, sometimes until December. Condition 
(Continued on page 527.) 
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NeWs NOT 


By Brownie Leach 


T the right is a photograph of the brother vet- 
erinarians, Edward W. Hagyard and John R. 
Hagyard, of Lexington, taken last month at their 
birthday celebration. The snapshot was taken by 
Miss Ruth Hagyard, of THE BLOOD-HORSE staff 
and daughter of Dr. Ed, or ‘“‘Pops,”’ who is seated 
on the left. On March 16 Dr. John was 88 years 
old and on March 24 Dr. Ed reached 80. The elder 
brother has not been engaged in active practice 
for a number of years, but it was only recently 
that the younger brother ceased to make calls. 
Dr. Ed, however, still indulges in one of his fa- 
vorite pastimes, that of chatting with callers to 
the offices of Hagyard and Hagyard (not to men- 
tion putting of the queen of spades on members 
of THE BLOoop-HORSE staff who drop by his home 
occasionally for a game of hearts). 


Eddie Anderson’s Burnt Cork is currently being 
given considerable attention as a Derby horse. 
On the street in Louisville last week, Trainer Phil 
Reilly told me, “Burnt Cork may prove a tough 
horse to beat in the Derby. I have watched him 
training at Churchill Downs and he looks like a 
real good colt.” Anderson, who is Rochester of 
the radio and movies, won six races and $10,530 
with the bay son of Mr. Bones—-North Wind, by 
*North Star III, last year. As a 2-year-old Burnt 
Cork won the Prairie State Stakes, was second in 
the Hawthorne Juvenile Handicap, and third in 
the Washington Park Juvenile Stakes. 


*Bel Aethel’s first American foal is Ground 
Swell, which also is the imported sire’s first 
American winner. Ground Swell is a bay colt out 
of Avengeance, by Macaw. He won at New Or- 
leans. *Bel Aethel, a 10-year-old son of *Aethel- 
stan II—Plucky Liege, by Spearmint, stands at 
Mereworth Farm. Walter J. Salmon, owner of 
Mereworth, this week announced the books of 
*Hairan and Ariel, also standing at the same 
farm, had been filled for the 1943 season. 


The sale of Infra Red, an 8-year-old mare, for 
$20,000 in England last summer and the later sale 
of Olein for 17,000 guineas (about $72,000) caused 
American breeders to stare in wild-eyed amaze- 
ment. In Lexington last week another sale took 
place which may cause amazement among Thor- 
oughbred breeders. 

In the annual March sale of saddlebred stock at 
Lexington’s Tattersalls the Kalarama Farm of 
Springfield, Ky., offered Youth's Charm, 18-year- 
old daughter of Ben Sory. The owner's statement 
said, ‘“Youth’s Charm is without doubt the great- 
est broodmare ever offered at public auction. She 
has produced outstanding show horses by three 
different stallions.” 

Youth’s Charm, carrying a foal by Society Box, 
was sold for $2,100. The amazing part of the sale 
is that the purchaser does not get the foal which 
Youth’s Charm carried when sold. Instead, he 
must give the foal back to Kalarama Farm at 
weaning time next fall without any compensation 
for having raised the foal. It seemed remarkable 
that purchasers of saddlebred stock would pay 
such a price for an 18-year-old mare without get- 
ting the foal she was carrying, the outlook for 
horse shows being what it is. The entire sale was 
quite satisfactory, according to both sellers and 


Jan. 15 
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Drs. EDWARD AND JOHN HAGYARD. ~ 


buyers. In fact, interest and prices seemed to be 
as good as they have been in a long time. Eli 
Long, who breeds both Thoroughbreds and Saddle- 
breds at his White Star Farm near Columbus, 
Ohio, got the sale’s top price, $3,400, for a three- 
gaited mare. 


Keeneland’s 10-day spring meeting opens at 
Churchill Downs Saturday of this week. Ten 
years ago, on the same date, the Kentucky As- 
sociation was running the third day’s program of 
the last race meeting ever held by that Lexington 
track. Moving of the meeting to Louisville this 
year because of wartime conditions is something 
new, but in 1931, 1932, and 1933 the old Breeders’ 
Futurity, fall fixture at the Kentucky Association 
track, was run during Latonia’s autumn meeting. 
There seems to be considerable enthusiasm in 
Louisville over Keeneland’s transfer to Louisville, 
and all indications are that both Keeneland and 
Churchill Downs will have splendid meetings at 
the latter’s track. 
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Payment Dates 


For the convenience of nominators, dates for 
payments on early-closing events which are al- 
ready closed are listed below. For a complete list 
of payments on these stakes, see THE BLOoD- 
HORSE of January 2, page 10. 


1943 
Preakness 1943. June 1 
Alabama 1944. June 15 
American Derby 1943. July 15 
Arlington Futurity 1943, 
Arlington Lassie 1943. 
Classie 1943. Aug. 16 
Grand Union Hotel 1943. Sept. 15 
Spinaway 1943. Nov, 2 
Travers 1944. 
U. S. Hotel 1943. Dee. 15 
Washington Park Futurity 

19438 


Apr. 15 


Hopeful 19438, 
May 1 


Selima 19438. 
Belmont 1944. 
Futurity 19438, 
Pimlico Futurity 
Preakness 1944. 
Breeders’ Futurity 1944. 
Alabama 1944. 

Travers 1944. 

Belmont 1944. 

Futurity 1944. 

Matron 1944. 

National Stallion 1944. 


1943, 
May 1 


Breeders’ Futurity 19438. 


1944 
Pimlico Futurity 1944, June 15 
Preakness 1944, July 15 
Alabama 1944, 
Travers 1944. Dee, 15 
Breeders’ Futurity 1944. 


May 15 


Matron 1944. 

Futurity 1944. 

Pimlico Futurity 1944. 
Futurity 1945, 

Matron 1945, 


Mar. 3 


May 15 


1945 
Marguerite 1945. June 15 
Pimlico Futurity 1945. July 15 
Canadian Derby 1945. July 16 
Winnipeg Futurity 1945. 


Jan. 15 Matron 1945. 
Futurity 1945, 
Marguerite 1945, 
Pimlico Futurity 1945. 
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PEDIGREE POINTS 


_ By J. A. Estes 


Classic Winners’ Classic Produce 


AST week in this column was published a list 

of English classic winners since 1862, ar- 
ranged in six groups according to the racing class 
of their dams, together with conclusions drawn 
from a study of the grouping. The list given be- 
low is more or less a by-product of that study, 
and is set down here, not so much as a basis for 
further conclusions, but rather as a check-list 
which will be of interest to many readers. 

It includes all English classic-winning mares 
which have produced classic winners in England, 
plus the French classic winners which have pro- 
duced English classic winners. It is drawn large- 
ly from the same source as last week’s study, a 
compilation made by the late Dr. J. B. Robertson 
early in 1937, with corrections and additions. The 
dates given are the years in which the classics 
were won. The following abbreviations are used: 
1, One Thousand Guineas; 2, Two Thousand Guin- 
eas; O, Oaks; D, Derby; L, St. Leger. 


Dam Produce 
Pewett, L, 1789 Paulina, L, 1807 
Briseis, 0, 1807 Corinne, 1, O, 1818 
Sorcery, O, 1811 Cadland, 2, D, 1828 
Manuella, 0, 1812 Memnon, L, 1825 
Medora, O, 1814 Gulnare, O, 1827 
Augusta, 0, 1821 Augustus, 2, 1830 
Cobweb, O, 1824 tay Middleton, 2, D, 1836 
Achmet, 2, 1837 
Clementina, 1, 1847 
Industry, O, 1838 Lady Evelyn, 0, 1849 
Crucifix, O, 1840 Surplice, D, L, 1848 
Mendicant, 0, 1846 Beadsman, D, 1858 
Canezou, 1, 1848 Fazzoletto, 2, 1856 


Hannah, 1, 0, L, 1871 
Tomato, 1, 1864 
Blair Athol, D, L, 1864 
Atlantic, 2, 1874 


Mentmore Lass, 1, 1855 
Mincemeat, O, 1854 
Blink Bonny, D, O, 1857 
Hurricane, 1, 1862 


(yieen Bertha, 0, 1863 Wheel of Fortune, 1, 0, 1879 
Spinaway, 1, O, 1875 

Fille de Air, O, 1864 Reine, 1, 0, 1872 

Deliane, Fr. O, 1865 Enguerrande, 1876 

Siberia, 1, 1865 Cecilia, 1, 1873 

Spinaway, 1, O, 1875 Busybody, 1, 0, 1884 

Pilgrimage, 1, 2, 1878 Canterbury Pilgrim, 0, 1896 
Jeddah, D, 1898 

St. Marguerite, 1, 1882 Sealneeze, O, 

Canterbury Pilgrim, 0, 1896 Swynford, L, 1910 

Chelandry, 1, 1897 Neil Gow, 2, 1910 

Musa, 0, 1899 Mirska, O, 1912 

(Quintessence, 1, 1908 Clarissimus, 2, 1916 

Keystone TT, 0, 1906 Keysoe, L, 1919 

*Rosedrop, O, 1910 Gainsborough, 2, D, L, 1918 

dest, O, 19138 Humorist, D, 1921 

Canyon, 1, 1916 Colorado, 2, 1926 

Brownhylda, O, 1925 Firdaussi, L, 1982 

Uganda, Fr. 0, 1924 Udaipur, 0, 1932 

Mackwiller, Fr. 1, 1926 Mesa, 1, 1985 


Chulmleigh, 19387 
Owen Tudor, D, 1941 


Rose of England, 0, 1930 
Mary Tudor TT, Fr. 1, 1934 
A total of 39 horses are in the list of classic 
winners produced by classic winners, or 35, if the 
four winners produced by French classic-winning 
mares are excluded. Just to orient anyone who 
may happen to think, without really thinking, 
that the list of 35 classic winners produced by the 
English mares is a very short one, I might ex- 
plain that if the classic-winning mares of Eng- 
land had produced their mathematical percentage 
of classic winners they would have had about one- 
half horse in the right-hand column by now. 
While we have the list before us I should like to 
use it, not to “prove,” but to illustrate a con- 
tention I have made on several occasions. 
The two classic races in England restricted to 
3-year-old fillies are the one-mile One Thousand 
Guineas, established in 1814, and the 1!.-mile 
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Oaks, whose first running was in 1779. Most of 
the classic-winning fillies naturally come from 
these two races. If we compare, in the above list, 
the records of the mares which won the Oaks 
with those of the mares which won the One Thou- 
sand, but not the Oaks, we see a rather striking 
difference. 

The Oaks winners have produced 24 winners of 
35 classic races. The Guineas winners have pro- 
duced 10 winners of 18 classic races. (The St. 
Leger winner Pewett produced the St. Leger win- 
ner Paulina.) 

Only four of the 24 classic winners out of Oaks 
winners won the One Thousand or Two Thousand 
Guineas without also winning one of the longer 
classics. But six of the ten classic winners out of 
One Thousand Guineas winners won a Guineas 
without also winning one of the longer classics. 
As a matter of fact, only three One Thousand 
winners have produced winners of the Oaks, 
Derby, or Leger. These are Mentmore Lass (dam 
of Hannah, 1, O, L), St. Marguerite (dam of Sea- 
breeze, O, L), and Pilgrimage (dam of Canter- 
bury Pilgrim, O, and Jeddah, D). And St. Mar- 
guerite and Pilgrimage were second in the Oaks. 

The produce of the One Thousand Guineas win- 
ners have won three Oaks, one Derby, and two 
Legers. If we subtract St. Marguerite and Pil- 
grimage, they have won one Oaks, no Derby, and 
one Leger. But the Oaks winners have produced 
the winners of eight Oaks, seven Derbys, and 
eight Legers. 

(Mary Tudor II, winner of the French equiva- 
lent of the One Thousand, produced the Derby 
winner Owen Tudor, but Mary Tudor II, like Mar- 
guerite and Pilgrimage, was second in the French 
Oaks. ) 

The following tabulation will show the number 
of classic races won by the produce of the two 
groups of English mares: 

Produce of 1,000 2,000 Oaks Derby Leger 
1.600 winners. .....<..<... 2 5 3 1 2 
Cake wianers 7 5 8 7 8 

Note, finally, that the Oaks winners have pro- 
duced more winners even of Guineas races than 
the One Thousand Guineas winners have done. 

The foregoing figures are another indication of 
the tendency of the breed to gravitate away from 
stamina and toward speed, of the everlasting 
necessity for testing the stamina of potential 
breeding stock, of the extreme difficulty of dis- 
covering stamina without the actual testing of it 
on the race course. 

They point up England’s numerous tests of 
stamina (of both sexes) as the secret of her con- 
tinuing success as the producer of the best Thor- 
oughbred breeding stock in the world. It is the 
lack of such tests of stamina which makes Thor- 
oughbred breeding in the United States a helter- 
skelter, hit-or-miss proposition in comparison 
with the solid predictability of English breeding. 
In the long run it is this difference between Eng- 
lish and American racing which explains the fact 
that American breeders have to depend, to such 
a shameful degree, upon importations to sustain 
the merit of their stock from one generation to 
another. 

These generalizations have nothing to do with 
bloodlines. For bloodlines are simply what breed- 
ers choose to make of them. If all our Hanover, 
Domino, and Ben Brush blood were sent to Eng- 
land, the methods of English racing would trans- 
form it gradually into a race of stayers. If all 
the Son-in-Law, Swynford, and St. Simon blood 
were brought to America we would reduce it 
quickly to a race of sprinters, and would soon be 
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sending back to England for the good old staying 
blood of Hanover, Domino, and Ben Brush. 


La La 


ARRY SHARPE wishes to add a note to the 
recent discussion of Gondolette and Col. Hall 


Walker: 
Dear Mr. Estes: 
Just a line to thank you for the patience and spac 
you have devoted to the task of placing my humble 


viewpoint before your many readers. It would seem 
that our re 


tential broodmare, if not 


spective ideas of how best to secure a p¢ 
poles apart, are rather di- 
vergent. I you would check up on a 
mare's track record, whil would scrutinize her ma 
ternal tap-r¢ Could you not invite interested read- 
ers to contribute their views for or against the re- 
spective systems. Personally, I would especially 
like to know what influenced Mr. J. O. Keene when 
he purchased his eminently successful broodmare 
“Black Brocade. 

In THE Bioop-Horse (March 20) you state, 


} 


jather that 


“Gon 
dolette raced all the next season for Colonel Walker, 
and though she did not win, it was obvious that her 
new owner did not consider her a selling plater. 
Indeed I suspect that when he bought her he gave 
only secondary consideration to her possibilities as 
a broodmare; the record looks as if he thought he 
was picking up a race horse bargain.” Well, as 
against your suspicion, I can only record the fact 
that he told me personally that he bought the mare 
for the paddocks because of her proximity to Don 
caster. Whether that proximity commended her to 
him rather as a potential race horse than as a brood- 
mare is, of course, a matter of opinion. We reared 
30-odd yearlings at Tully each year, and in 
only two instances sold any of them, so the Colonel 
was not under the necessity of “picking up race 
horse strengthen his always large pri 
vate training stable. What few purchases he ever 


some 


bargains” to 


made in my time were to add to the broodmare de- 
partment. 
After purchasing Gondolette, you noted, he raced 


her in such two-mile races as the Chester Cup and 
the Ascot Stakes. Knowing the Colonel as intimately 
as I did, I hazard the opinion that when, after buy 
ing Gondolette, he continued her racing career, he 
was motivated by the idea of showing her previous 
owners had been unaware thai the mare's forte was 
staying rather than sprinting. 

Illustrating this idiosyncrasy of the Colonel's, | 
recall his purchase of an old mare (name forgotten ) 
from a draft from King Edward's stud. Breeding her 
to a fashionable stallion the resultant colt was named 
La La and included in a batch of six yearlings which 
were leased to King Edward for their racing career. 
Minoru, the Derby winner, was one of the 
six. La La, 1 was given to understand 
Well!! Weill!!. [There now! might be a little closer. 
3ut the son of the royal castoff proved quit 

ind the Colonel was denied the kudos he 
expected to gain from showing that the cld mare's 
real worth had keen unreccgnized by her previous 
owner. Likewise, when the Colonel placed Count 
Schomberg, ex-handicapper, steeplechaser, and hur- 
dle racer as leading sire at Tully, other breeders 
smiled broadly. The 
verbial last laugh in 
class race horse ths 


leased 
is French for 


Ed.] 


a lemon, 


Colonel was denied the pr 
this case, too. The only high 
Count sired was Black Arrow 
and he old Black Cherry, who bred 
winners to any sire, good, bad, or indifferent. With 
kind regards 


was out oO! rare 


HARRY SHARPE 
San Jose, Calif., March 24. 
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Notes Racing 
Australia 


Record Australian Pay-Off 


ELBOURNE, February 21.--All Australian 

and New Zealand tote dividend records (or 
mutuel payments as you understand them) were 
broken at Flemington on Saturday, February 20, 
when a horse named Solstar won the Stanley 
Plate for 3-year-olds. Tote units at all Melbourne 
tracks are five shillings and Solstar’s return on 
the straight-out machine was £696/0/6 for each 
5/-ticket. For a place, whicn is worked out on 
the equitable basis of 33 1-3 for each horse, the 
pay-off was more than £58 for each 5/-ticket. In 
Sydney, tote places are worked out at 60, 20, 20, 
which often means a backer can lose money even 
when he cashes his bet, but he never does on the 
Melbourne system unless Phar Lap or something 
equally popular is about the place. 

Solstar’s s.o. dividend worked out at the rate of 
2,783 to 1. One or two American service men 
backed him for a place but mostly women col- 
lected the dream s.o. odds. The pool in the s.o. 
machine was more than £8,000 and only 11 tickets 
were taken out on the winner. 

Not a bookmaker on the course laid a_ bet 
against Solstar, which was having only his second 
start, and it was a stroke of fate that he even 
went to the post, as on the morning of the race 
he gave a leg a very slight knock. It was decided 
not to run him, but at 11 a. m. he was walking 
freely again and off he went to the races to re- 
turn his record dividend unbacked by the stable. 

The previous highest return for Australia was 
when a horse named D. O. D. paid £836 to £1 in 
winning the Goodwood Handicap at Adelaide 
(South Australia) way back in 1881, so that his 
record stood for 62 years. The record for New 
Zealand, where only the tote is allowed on race 
courses, stands to the credit of a trotter named 
Wairoa Belle at 1,033 to 1. Some years ago a 
horse paid the huge return of 3,037 to 1 on the 
tote at Shanghai and about 1934 a hurdler named 
Coole scored at Liverpool (England) to return a 
dividend of something like 3,400 to 1 and this is 
the accepted world record. 

The record doubles tote dividend is held in Ade- 
laide, at the rate of 6,700 to 1. Prior to last Sat- 
urday, the h.ghest tote return in Melbourne was 
512 to 1. The tote, by the way, was only intro- 
duced in Melbourne in 1931. 

Solstar has interest for some U. S. racing peo- 
ple as his dam, Greenella, was imported from the 
States years ago and was a very smart sprinter. 
Greenella was by Greenback from Minella, by 
Minstead, and was bred in England. According 
to our records, she came to Australia from the 
U.S. Greenella also won in England before com- 
ing here. The sire of Solstar is the recent im- 
portation Solar Star. 


Good Prices for Yearlings 
LTHOUGH the war in the Pacific was at its 
height when the New Zealand yearling sales 
were held in January, no fewer than 13 yearlings 
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were purchased for owners in India and they will 
be skipped to their new homeland as soon as pos- 
sible, Jap or no Jap. It was a marvelous sale, 
too, as despite a marked restriction of Australian 
activities compared with former years, the total 
for two days exceeded 40,000 guineas and greatly 
heartened Australian breeders preparing for the 
Melbourne sales in March and the Sydney offer- 
ings in April. 

In a catalogue of 202 yearlings there were 158 
sales for the highly satisfactory average of 250 
guineas, much higher than many racing people 
expected with the lack of direct Australian sup- 
port. 

The selling agents, Messrs. Wright, Stephenson, 
and Coy, purchased the yearlings for India and 
rumors are rife that Indian requirements were 
not satisfied completely in New Zealand. If this 
is so, then there will be a keener note about the 
Australian sales. Racing in India is enjoying 
wonderful prosperity and has not been reduced in 
any way. The export demand on English horses 
because of shipping shortages has caused Indian 
owners to look our way for immediate replenish- 
ments of young stock. 

Top price of the New Zealand sales was 1,400 
guineas, paid for a colt by Foxbridge (imp.) from 
Rippling Waters. Foxbridge is the leading sire 
in New Zealand and is by Foxlaw from the Bridge 
of Earn mare Bridgemount, which traces back to 
Carbine. This colt was purchased for India. A 
colt by the Spion Kop horse Battle Song (imp.) 
from Princess Pat fetched 1,200 guineas. Princess 
Pat is the dam of the New Zealand St. Leger and 
Oaks winner Lady Pam. 

Six of the progeny of Battle Song were offered. 
It was the first time that his stock had figured 
at the yearling sales and they were eagerly 
sought, the average for the half-dozen being 746 
guineas. Eight by Foxbridge averaged 732 guin- 
eas. Stock by that good horse Defaulter were of- 
fered for the first time and top price was 925 
guineas. Defaulter was a great race horse but 
broke down before he could show his best form 
in Australia. Among the highest-priced colts 
were: 

Foxbridge (imp.)—Rippling Waters, 1,400 gns.; Battle 
Song (imp.)—Princess Pat, 1,200; Defaulter—Merry Miss 
(imp.), 925; Battle Song—Chiefava, 900; Lang Bian 
(imp.)--Love of Silver, 900; Lang Bian—Cocoanut, 900; 
Coronach (imp.)—Snowfield, 825; Foxbridge—Shirred 
Ribbon, 800; Defaulter—Lady Burleigh, dam of Night- 


beam, 760; Foxbridge—Ann Acre, 725: Battle Song 
Endorse, 700; Battle Song—Molten, 625: Foxbridge— 
Grey Eagle (imp.), 560: Bulandshar (imp.)—Medusa 


(imp.), 550; Battle Song—Helen Gold, 550; Foxbridge 
My Own, dam of Yours Truly and Tidal Wave, 525. 


«« »» 


Eyesight in Illinois 


At its meeting March 25, the Illinois Racing 
Board adopted two new rules. The first provides 
that all stewards, placing judges, and patrol 
judges at Illinois tracks must have their eyes ex- 
amined under direction and at the expense of the 
Board, and that their vision must be 20-20 in both 
eyes or be corrected to that figure. 

The second rule provides that no extra race 
shall be scheduled without approval of the Board, 
and that the application for such race shall speci- 
fy the nature of the race and, if for charity, the 
particular organization which is to benefit. 

Examination of the eyes of racing officials was 
introduced in California several years ago; the 
Illinois ruling, however, is the first which speci- 
fies definitely the degree of vision required. 
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CALIFORNIA 
Goldilocks and the Three Bureaus 


N March 20, it was announced that Bay Mead- 

ows would close March 25. On March 25 it 
was announced that Bay Meadows would close 
March 27. On March 31 it was announced that 
Bay Meadows would close April 3. On April 5 it 
was decided that Bay Meadows would close 
May 8. 

These announcements, however, did not indicate 
indecision; they indicated an uphill and, apparent- 
ly, a successful fight to continue racing at Bay 
Meadows, in the face of opposition which would 
never quite unmask itself. 

The trouble, by all accounts, originated in the 
office of Rubber Administrator Jeffers, who was 
talking last week akout resigning his position be- 
cause the rubber situation was under control. 
But when Jerry Giesler, William Kyne, and others 
met with Mr. Jeffers in Washington March 29, Mr. 
Jeffers told them that the racing question should 
be settled locally. He had no authority to close 
the meeting, he said, and he would not use such 
authority if he had it. Of course, something else 
might happen to the meeting. The ODT might 
close it. Or maybe the WMC. Possibly someone 
else. It would be better—-wouldn’t it—if the 
Horse Racing Board would hand down the de- 
cision, rather than an outside authority. This, as 
THE BLoop-HORSE understands it, was about what 
Messrs. Giesler, Kyne, and others went home with. 

Mr. Giesler is, among other things, an alert 
criminal lawyer. He could see through that one. 
Mr. Jeffers was clear; he hadn't said to close the 
meeting. The ODT and WMC were clear; they 
hadn't said anything. The California Horse Rac- 
ing Board could take the entire responsibility. It 
could stand off a fairly tax-hungry State legisla- 
ture. It could explain to California agricultural 
interests why money was not forthcoming for the 
fairs. It could take the blame from breeders and 
horsemen. It was already getting a pretty good 
lambasting from the newspapers. It was, as the 
old rhyme went, ‘A wonderful chance for some- 
body—somebody else... .”’ 

The California Horse Racing Board, having 
been told to settle its own problem locally, held a 
public hearing April 5. Several hundred persons 
attended. Clergymen from the San Mateo district 
voiced opposition. The San Francisco Labor Coun- 
cil supported the meeting. So did the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars. So did several officers of the 
U. S. Navy. 

After the hearing, the Board announced a 25- 
day extension of the Bay Meadows meeting, to 
begin at once, on April 6, run through May 8. 
Profits of five of the days will go to the war 
charities, as did five of the original meeting. 


« « » » 


Commissioner Drowned 


John E. Martin, of Providence, Administrator 
of Racing in Rhode Island, was drowned at Miami 
Beach, Fla., March 31, while he was swimming in 
the surf. He was appointed to his position in 
1941. 


« « » » 
BEULAH PARK officials reported last week that 


all stalls have been allotted. The meeting opens 
May 1. 
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NEW YORK 


Jamaica 


HE end of short rations in 1943 racing ap- 

parently will come during the current week. 
First of the tracks of the “regular” season to open 
will be Jamaica, followed two days later by 
Keeneland and Narragansett Park, and later in 
the month by Pimlico and Sportsman’s Park. The 
Jamaica opening on April 8 makes one break 
with tradition; the Paumonok Handicap which 
has usually featured opening day will be run 
April 10, and the opening will have the Experi- 
mental Handicap instead. This event, for 3-year- 
olds, is run at six furlongs under weights which 
Secretary Jack Campbell set at the end of last 
season, and which represent his prediction of the 
3-year-old performance of the 2-year-olds of 1942 
at distances of 14% miles or more. The leading 
juveniles of last year will not be largely repre- 
sented, though Slide Rule, Bossuet, Blue Swords, 
Eurasian, and others are possible starters. 

The Paumonok has 42 nominations, and Secre- 
tary Campbell gave the top weight, 130 pounds, 
to Mrs. Tilyou Christopher’s grey sprinter Doubl- 
rab. Attention and Riverland are next with 128, 
and With Regards and Apache have 126 each. 
Devil Diver (123) and Requested (123) are also 
among the higher weights, and other nominees in- 
clude Boysy, Thumbs Up, Colchis, Parasang, Dit, 
Omission, Slide Rule, Eire, Albatross, and Way- 
gal. 

Approximately 1,500 horses have been reported 
at the various metropolitan tracks, not counting 
a number of Clydesdales which will replace trac- 
tors and motors for use around the tracks. 
Horses will be vanned to Jamaica from the other 
tracks, but a ruling that all vans must carry full 
loads is in force. 


Belmont Park's ‘Chasing Stakes 


Five stakes events for steeplechasers have been 
announced for the Belmont Park spring meeting, 


and entries to the events close April 15. The 

stakes: 

May 11 International Steeplechase Handicap, $3,000 
added, 4-yvear-olds and up, two miles. 

May 18 Charles L. Appleton Steeplechase, $3,000 added, 
4-year-olds and up, two miles. 

May 20 Belmont Spring Maiden Steeplechase, $2,000 
added, 4-year-olds and up, two miles. 

May 25 Corinthian Steeplechase Handicap, $3,000 add- 
ed, 4-year-olds and up, two miles. 

June 1 Meadow Brook Steeplechase Handicap, $5,000 
added, 4-year-olds and up, 2's miles. 


Life in Saratoga 


The Saratoga meeting, which has been ac- 
counted dead once or twice, persistently refuses 
to die. Last week a delegation of Saratoga public 
officials, headed by Mayor Addison Mallory, ap- 
peared before New York’s Governor Dewey and 
entered a protest against the report of James C. 
Hagerty, executive assistant to the governor, 
which included the suggestion that the Saratoga 
meeting be transferred to a metropolitan track. 
The delegation argued that Saratoga is chiefly a 
health resort, that large numbers of persons are 
there in the summer, that they can walk to the 
track. They contended that others would vaca- 
tion there if the track operated, and also pointed 
out a State law, enacted in 1926, limiting New 
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York tracks to 40 racing days (Belmont Park has 
42 under the 1943 schedule). 

Governor Dewey told the group that his in- 
terest was solely in gasoline and rubber conserva- 
tion, suggested that Mayor Mallory draw up the 
facts, present them to Mr. Hagerty and a repre- 
sentative of Rubber Administrator Jeffers. “If 
you are able to show that the meeting can be con- 
ducted without waste of gasoline or rubber, I will 
recommend to Mr. Jeffers that the Saratoga track 
be permitted to open, the same as the others,” he 
said. 

Officials of the Saratoga race track apparently 
had no part in the protest, have said little pub- 
licly while the meeting has been unofficially 
moved to various tracks. 


MICHIGAN 


Detroit 


73-day race meeting opening May 22 and 

running through August 14 was announced 
for Detroit last week by General Manager Clar- 
ence E. Lehr. In extent and dates this is a dupli- 
cate of last season’s profitable session, but in the 
important matter of purse distribution there is a 
considerable improvement. Last year the dis- 
tribution totaled $705,160, for a daily average of 
$9,726; the 1943 total will be $920,000, and the 
daily average will be $12,603, so that an increase 
of nearly 30 per cent will be effected. 

It has been the custom at Detroit to run the 
better races under overnight conditions, though 
in recent years some of them are for values which 
are not exceeded by a great many stakes races. 
Presumably this custom will be continued, the 
program headed by four $10,000 races, four at 
$7,500, and seven at $5,000. A considerable num- 
ber of races worth from $2,000 to $3,000 are also 
planned, and in an attempt to get better horses 
for its increased distribution, the track will limit 
its claiming events to a floor of $1,250, this being 
a $250 increase from last year’s minimum. 

A graded scale of trainers’ awards has been an- 
nounced for the better races, the prizes running 
from $100 in the $2,000 group to $400 in the 
$10,000 class. Jockeys will ride for the regular 
fees ($25 for winners, $10 for losers) in the minor 
events, but in races with $1,200 or more, the scale 
will be $35 for the winner, $20 for second, $15 for 
the third. Grooms awards are also planned. 

The track will continue its so-called twilight 
racing, post time for the first race being 4:45 on 
off-days, 2:15 on Saturdays. A_ steeplechase 
course has been installed, and it is hoped that 
jumping races can be added to the programs. The 
track already has a grass course in the infield. 


«« »» 


Oak Ridge Farm Sold 


Oak Ridge Farm, on the Iron Works Pike near 
Lexington, has been sold by Hanly C. Ragan to 
H. A. Fielder, who owns an adjoining farm. Mr. 
Ragan has a 1,200-acre farm in Bath County, 
Kentucky, expects to move his stock there. Oak 
Ridge will be operated for general farming pur- 
poses. 


«« »» 


THE Louisiana State Racing Commission has re- 
voked the license of Jockey Berney Fels. 
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KENTUCKY 


Keeneland 


HE Kentucky spring racing season, altered but 

not abbreviated by the war, gets under way 
April 10 at Churchill Downs, whence the Keene- 
land meeting has been moved. The Lexington or- 
ganization has 10 days of racing instead of its 
usual 11, but this does not actually represent 
much of a cut from the point of view of horse- 
men. There will be eight races daily, instead of 
Keeneland’s usual seven-race schedule on off 
days, eight on Saturdays, and there will thus be 
80 races, against 81 last spring. The Keeneland 
offices at the Louisville track were opened on a 
full-time basis April 5, with George B. (Brownie) 
Leach as general manager. 

Opening day is featured by the Phoenix Handi- 
cap, a six-furlong event for 3-year-olds and up, 
with $2,500 added. Among the 18 nominations 
are Whirlaway, which was narrowly beaten by 
Devil Diver in the 1942 running of the event, Mar- 
Kell, Ocean Wave, Miss Dogwood, Overdrawn, 
Anticlimax, Dispose, Harvard Square, Contradic- 
tion, and others. Two $1,200 events support the 
stakes. The first of these is a sprint for fillies 
and mares, the other a one-mile event for 3-year- 
olds, and both are under allowance conditions. 
The mile race is the first at this distance in 
Keeneland’s history; the home track at Lexington 
is a 1\%4g-mile oval, and a mile race would have 
to start on the first turn. 


Notes Toward the Derby 


Principal news among the 3-year-olds last week 
was the fact that the Saratoga champion, W. E. 
Boeing’s Devil’s Thumb, would not be a starter 
in the Kentucky Derby or Preakness. He was 
working nicely at Belmont Park, came back from 
his exercise March 31 with a spot of blood on his 
right front hoof. At first Trainer C. C. Wilhelm 
though it was a quarter-crack, but further exami- 
nation indicated that the trouble came from a 
sand or stone bruise, evidently suffered a con- 
siderable time ago. Trainer Wilhelm said he es- 
timated that it would take thirty days to heal the 
foot, thirty more to get the Grand Slam colt back 
to the races. 

Among those working for the Kentucky race, 
most attention naturally went to Mrs. John D. 
Hertz’s Count Fleet, which was held at 3 to 2 in 
a set of odds drawn up by, James J. (not for 
Jesse) Carroll about 10 days ago. Count Fleet 
launched out over the Belmont Park training 
track on March 30 and stepped a sizzling mile in 


1:38%;, indicating that he is well along in condi- 
tion. He galloped out an additional furlong in 
1:52. Slide Rule, now heir to the Boeing hopes, 


worked five furlongs the same day in 1:01%5, 
which was slower, by 11!5 seconds, than Count 
Fleet’s time for the first five furlongs of his mile 
work. Count Fleet went a mile and a furlong in 
1:55, eased up, on April 3, and Slide Rule went six 
furlongs in 1:1245, galloped out seven furlongs in 
1:26%5. At Louisville one of the best perform- 
ances of the day was Burnt Cork’s seven furlongs 
in 1:3045 on April 2. Amber Light, also at 
Churchill Downs, breezed five furlongs in 1:04 the 
same day; his case is a little different from that 
of most of the others, as he has been racing dur- 
ing the winter. He came back April 4 and went 
six furlongs in 1:15%5. Blue Swords, tightening 
for his Experimental Handicap engagement, 
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worked a half in :49. Two minor candidates out 
on April 3 were Milky Way Farm's No Wrinkles 
and Townsend Martin’s Bankrupt, and each went 
a mile in 1:43%5, Bankrupt running the first six 
furlongs considerable faster than the Milky Way 
colt. Ogma, working at Keeneland, went five 
furlongs in 1:041!5 on April 2. 

On April 5 the Louisville Times got in the first 
public guess at the starting field. The Times ex- 
pects the field to come from the following list, 
doesn’t necessarily expect all of them to start: 


Amber Light Blue Swords Seven Hearts 


Bankrupt Burnt Cork Slide Rule 
Count Fleet Ocean Wave Suncap 
Gold Shower Picket Ogma 

No Wrinkles Pop's Pick Vincentive 


MARYLAND 


Extension at Pimlico 


N the closing hours of the Maryland State 

Legislature, which ended its 1943 session about 
3 o'clock on the morning of April 4, a bill which 
retained the previous limitation of 100 days at the 
major Maryland tracks but allowed as many as 
50 days at any one track, went through and was 
passed on to Governor O’Conor for signature. 
The governor’s action was foregone; he had al- 
ready expressed approval of the bill. 

On April 5 the Maryland State Racing Com- 
mission announced a five-day addition to the 
Pimlico meeting, and officials of the Maryland 
Jockey Club said that the session would start 
earlier, opening date being advanced to April 16. 
Possibly some revision of the stakes schedule 
may be made, in the light of the longer meeting, 
but no statement as to this subject has been 
made yet. 

The extension of the Pimlico meeting to 20 
days still represents a severe cut in Maryland 
spring racing, which last year included 34 days at 
Bowie, Havre de Grace, and Pimlico. But the ex- 
tension, and the legislation which permitted it, 
gave hope of an improved fall session, even if no 
track but Pimlico can run. And it represented a 
legislative rebuke for the local War Manpower 
Committee, which had voiced opposition to the 
Pimlico meeting, even as it originally stood. 


«« » » 


West Virginia Dates 


It was announced April 5 that dates had been 
granted for the 1943 meetings at Charles Town 
and Wheeling Downs. Charles Town will have a 
48-day meeting from May 10 through July 3. 
Wheeling Downs will run from May 28 through 
July 3, a total of 31 days. At each track a total 
of 14 racing days will be run for the war charities. 

A condition of the licensing of the meetings 
was that the tracks would not permit automobiles 
bearing B or C stickers to enter the grounds. 


«« »» 


LAST year, according to William E. Fay, chair- 
man of a salvage campaign in Chicago, the Illinois 
race tracks exceeded those of any other state in 
the amount of salvage collected. Mr. Fay has 
written to each of the Illinois tracks this year, 
under date of March 29, asking for continued col- 
lection of metal, rubber, rags, paper, grease and 
fats, tin cans. 
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DISTRIBUTION BY CLASS 


HE statistics which follow represent the be- 

ginning of an attempt to reveal, meeting by 
meeting, the racing and earning opportunities of- 
fered in various classes of races. From these fig- 
ures horsemen may judge the “past perform- 
ances” of race tracks, and the tracks may com- 
pare their own records with those of other 
courses. 

The number and first-money total in each classi- 
fication are given, together with percentages and 
average first money per race. In the case of 
claiming races the classification of each race is 
fixed by the claiming price of the winner. The 
column showing averages is figured to the near- 
est $10. 

Only the meetings at the Fair Grounds, New 
Orleans, and Oaklawn Park, Hot Springs, Ark., 
are accounted for. Other meetings will be added 


later. 
FAIR GROUNDS (89 DAYS) 
Including Charity Meeting 

Class Races % First Money % Average 
$1,000 Claiming 212 30.4 $114,650 228 $ S40 
1,250 Claiming 12.8 9.1 520 
1,500) Claiming S83 11.9 520 
1,750 Claiming 1.1 550 
2,000) Claiming 37 5.3 530 
2.250 Claiming 10 1.4 1.2 610 
2.500 Claiming 22 3.2 2.5 570 
3.000) Claiming 6 0.9 640 
3,200) Claiming 4 0.6 0.5 660 
3.500) Claiming 0.7 
4,000 Claiming 0.6 640 
4.500 Claiming | 0.1 0.1 675 
5.000) Claiming 5 0.7 1.9 1.900 
Grade E 14 0 1.7 630 
Grade D 23 13 2.7 600 
Grade € 6 0.9 0.9 THO 
Maiden 38 570 
Allowances 12.2 11.8 TOO 
Overnight) Handicaps one 3.9 1,500 
Stakes 17 24 17.1 », 080 
S504 570 $ 720 
Claiming Races {87 69.9 $269,170 53.3 $ 550 
Non-claiming, non-stakes__193 27.7 149,110 29.6 770 


The $5,000 claiming classification ineludes a $5,000 added stakes and 
two $3,000 added overnight handicaps called stakes. 
Filly races: 18 (2.6%). 


OAKLAWN PARK (30 DAYS) 


Class Races 7 First Money % Average 
$1,000 Claiming 10000 41.7 $ 52.725 37.4 530 
1,250 Claiming 27 11.3 14,250 10.1 430 
1,300 Claiming 2.1 625 1.8 530 
1,500 Claiming 33 13.7 17,775 12.6 
1,700 Claiming 3 1.2 1.800 1.3 
1,900) Claiming 525 525 
2,000) Claiming 11 1.6 6,375 1.5 580 
2.100) Claiming 600 600 
2,300 Claiming- 7 2400 1.7 
2.500 Claiming— 6 205 25 
"2.800 Claiming—— 2 O.8 1,200 
3.000) Claiming 2.1 3.000 21 600 
Maiden 11 1.6 4.775 4.1 530 
Allowances 21 8.7 12.600 600 
Overnight Handicaps 3.7 S700 6.2 970 
Stakes 7,170 5.1 7,170 
240 $141,045 590 
Claiming races 198 $2.5 S$106.S00 75.7 $ 540 
Non-claiming, non-stakes 41 17.1 27.075 19.2 
Filly races: 4 (1.7%), all for maidens 
« « »» 


Hialeah Closes Grounds 


On April 3 it was announced that the 41 horses 
remaining at Hialeah Park would be shipped out 
by the following day, and that the training facili- 
ties which were kept open through the winter 
would be closed down. 
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STUD NEWS 


Bostonian Dies 


ALUMET FARM'S 19-year-old stallion Bos- 
tonian died at Ira Drymon's farm near Lex- 
ington April 2, as the result of a heart attack. 

Bostonian, a son of Broomstick—-Yankee Maid, 
by Peter Pan, was bred by the late Harry Payne 
Whitney in 1924, and was foaled at his Lexington 
farm, now owned by his son, C. V. Whitney. He 
raced only at two and three. At two his form 
was moderate; he won two of his 16 starts, and 
was second in the Tremont and Jockey Club 
Stakes, third in the Sanford Memorial Stakes. At 
three he won the Preakness and the Riggs Me- 
morial Handicap, was second in the Delaware 
Handicap, third in the Wood Memorial Stakes and 
Havre de Grace Handicap. In all he earned 
$88,400. 

He entered the stud at the Whitney farm in 
1928, his first crop of 15 foals coming in 1929. 
These were of indifferent quality, only two win- 
ning as 2-year-olds and only six winning at all. 
In 1931 Bostonian was included in a group of 
horses sold at auction at the Whitney farm, and 
Alex B. Gordon got him for $5,300. He was sent 
to the Brookdale Farm of Thomas Piatt, who had 
bought Transmute from the same sale. At that 
time he had not had a stakes winner, but Fiji and 
Black Bean came in his 1931 crop. Blackbirder, 
Commonwealth, and Boston Sound in the next. 

In 1936 he was represented by the 2-year-old 
Maedic, which swept five straight stakes events 
at Saratoga, including the Hopeful Stakes, and 
on September 15 of that year his sale to Calumet 
Farm, at private terms, was announced. Other 
stakes winners he got were Bottle Cap, Tugboat 
Frank, Cape Cod, Harvard Square, and Boston 
Man, the last-named three from his crop of 1938. 
He has had 12 crops to reach racing age through 
1942. These included 193 foals, of which 118 had 
won 786 races through 1942, and the total earn- 
ings of his get to that date were $787,950. A stay- 
er himself, he tended to get stayers rather than 
precocious 2-year-olds, and only 67 of his get won 
at two. His most successful sons, however, were 
of sprinting inclination. 

Bostonian was a brother to Beacon Hill, which 
won the Travers Stakes and won stakes over 
jumps both in America and England, and also to 
Flimsy, winner of the Pimlico Oaks. (Flimsy 
figured in an international horse trade in 1932, 
when Mr. Whitney traded her to Sir Victor Sas- 
soon for *Call Girl, sister to the Derby winner 
Call Boy. *Call Girl has produced the winners 
Call to Colors and Mackerel; Flimsy has pro- 
duced Sunbather, winner of the Dee Stakes and 
Salisbury Cup in England.) 

Yankee Maid, a winner at two, had nine win- 
ners from 11 foals, is still producing at the age of 
24. She was out of the good stakes mare Yankee 
Girl (third dam of Caterwaul), and was sister to 
Running Water and half-sister to the Alabama 
Stakes winner Addie M., and to Christmas Star, 
dam of Escoba and Mars. 

A black horse himself, Bostonian got bays, 
browns, blacks, no chestnuts. 


New Michigan Breeder 
Mrs. May Marshall Brown owns the Arrowhead 


Farm at Northville, Mich., a short distance from 
Racing Commissioner W. J. Dowling’s farm, 


where Thoroughbreds have heen raised for many 
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years. She has long been a fancier of saddle and 
show horses, and for twenty years was chairman 
of Northville’s horse show committee. Now Mrs. 
Brown has decided to breed a few Thoroughbreds, 
is making tentative plans toward eventually set- 
ting up a racing stable. 

Arrangements have been made for the young 
stakes winner Supreme Sir, owned by Mrs. E. L. 
Martin, of Detroit, to make his first stud season 
at Arrowhead Farm this year, and the horse will 
be moved there about April 15. Supreme Sir, 
foaled in 1936, is a handsome bay son of Supremus 
out of *Chaucer Girl, by *Hollister, second dam 
Anelida, by Chaucer. In 68 starts he won 15 
races, was eight times second, 14 times third, and 
earned $20,540. 

Early this week Bill Petchaft, manager for 
Mrs. Brown, was in Kentucky, purchased from 
Tollie Young, Creekview Farm, Paris, the 10- 
year-old Brilliant broodmare Duckie Rose, in foal 
to High Quest, made arrangements to ship her 
immediately to Arrowhead Farm. She was Mrs. 
Brown's first Thoroughbred broodmare purchase. 


« « » » 


Hell-for-Leather 


“A serious shortage of harness and harness 
parts needed for repairs exists and will become 
worse.” 

Wayne Dinsmore, secretary of the Horse and 
Mule Association of America, made this state- 
ment in a recent news release from his Chicago 
offices after receiving information on hides and 
leather from the Tanners’ Council, and on har- 
ness, collars, and saddles from the Saddlery Man- 
ufacturers Association, which has reports from all 
manufacturers in the United States. 

“The shortage is due to lack of ships to bring 
hides from other countries to the United States; 
to the “black market,”’ which is causing a loss of 
hides; and to the unprecedented demand,” said 
Dinsmore. “Cattle hides tanned in 1942 totaled 
about 28 million. In all probability, according to 
the Tanners’ Council, less than 24 million will be 
available in 1943, and 85 per cent of these will go 
into shoes for military, Lend-Lease, and civilian 
needs. 

“The balance of the cattle hides—-about 15 per 
cent or approximately 3,600,000—-must furnish 
leather for all other purposes. It is apparent that 
not nearly enough hides will be available for har- 
ness, collars, and stock saddles. 

“In view of these facts, the most important job 
farmers can take care of in the next two weeks 
is to clean, oil, and repair the harness they have, 
and any extra harness parts or straps they pos- 
sess, which will be needed to repair full sets. 

“Old harness leather becomes dry, brittle, and 
lacks tensile strength. If thoroughly cleaned with 
warm water, a stiff brush, and mild soap, then 
oiled thoroughly while wet with a good harness 
oil, it becomes pliable, renews its strength, and 
will give excellent service for a long time, par- 
ticularly if properly repaired wherever weak- 
nesses are apparent.” 


«« »» 


Death of Ocean Blue 


Crispin Oglebay’s Ocean Blue, 5-year-old son of 
Blue Larkspur—Anchors Ahead, by Man o’ War, 
was shipped recently from winter quarters in Vir- 
ginia to Belmont Park. On April 5 he went out 
to work six furlongs. He showed none of his cus- 
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tomary speed, going the distance in 1:22. He be- 
gan to pull himself up, and his exercise boy, feel- 
ing that something was wrong, threw himself off. 
Ocean Blue collapsed on the track and died at 
once. 

Bred by his owner and foaled at H. B. Scott’s 
farm at Lexington, Ocean Blue ran only twice at 
two, winning one race and finishing second in the 
Sagamore Handicap. At three he won the Ren- 
nert Handicap and Survivor Stakes and last year 
he won the Jennings Handicap, was third in the 
Wilmington Handicap. In all he started 16 times, 
won five races, was second twice, third four times, 
earned $13,895. 

At the Keeneland track, Lexington, on April 6, 
Mrs. A. B. Karle’s K. Mixer, 4-year-old son of 
Gallant Sir, went out to work six furlongs, was 
timed the first three-eighths in :36%5, collapsed, 
and died. 


« « »» 


Death of Mrs. Parker Corning 


Mrs. Anne Cassin Corning, breeder and owner 
of a small and very successful stable of Thorough- 
breds trained by Max Hirsch, died Saturday, 
April 3, at her home, Corning Farm, near Albany, 
N. Y., after an illness of several months. Out- 
standing among the horses she bred and raced 
was Attention, victor over Whirlaway in the 
Classic Stakes of 1941 and winner of the Metro- 
politan Handicap last year. Also bred by Mrs. 
Corning were the stakes winners Chip In, Straight 
Lead, and Incoming and the steeplechase stakes 
winner Invader. She also raced the high-class 
stakes winner Thanksgiving, which is now in the 
stud at Corning Farm. Until a few years ago 
Mrs. Corning kept her broodmares in Kentucky. 

Mrs. Corning is survived by her husband, for- 
mer Congressman Parker Corning, their daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Phillip Iglehart, of Westbury, Long 
Island, and a son of a former marriage, Barclay 
McClure, of Albany. Funeral services were held 
at her home. 


« « »» 


C. V. Whitney Divisions 


The C. V. Whitney racing stable, quartered at 
the Whitney farm near Lexington during the win- 
ter, has been split into two divisions. Andy 
Schuttinger is in charge of a shipment of 13 
horses which left for Belmont Park April 1, the 
division including Parasang, Coat of Arms, Dove 
Shoot, Mackerel, Legend Bearer, and eight 2- 
year-olds. The other division, also numbering 13, 
will go to Churchill Downs in charge of L. Ruff. 
Fire Dust, a Firethorn colt which is the stable’s 
only Kentucky Derby nominee, is in this ship- 
ment, along with Night Crawler, Hi Diddle, Frou 
Frou, Halcyon Girl, Last Chick, Shackle, and six 
2-year-olds. 


« « »» 


LAST fall Thomas B. Cromwell purchased for 
J. W. Dial, of Goliad, Texas, the now 3-year-old 
bay colt Gainer, by Chance Play—-The Beasel, by 
Sunspot, from Calumet Farm, and Spectrum, a 
10-year-old bay mare by Haste—-Violet Ray, by 
*Rock Sand, in foal to Bull Lea and with a filly 
by Sun Teddy at her side, from Daniel O'Sullivan, 
of Shelbyville, Ky. The mare now has a colt by 
Bull Lea. Recently Mr. Dial offered the lot for 
sale and Mr. Cromwell bought them all. 
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POL 


By Our Readers 


Carbine and Whirlaway 


Editor, THE BLOOD-HORSE: 

As regards Carbine’s weight-carrying, if I erred 
in my previous letter to you in saying that he 
never carried more than 128 pounds in a handicap 
with the exception of his two starts in the Mel- 
bourne Cup, one with 140 and the other with 145 
pounds, it is not my error. I have what was sent 
me from Australia years ago as a complete table 
of Carbine’s performances and it distinctly states 
that when he won the Sydney Cup as a 4-year-old 
he carried 128 pounds; also that when he won the 
same event the previous year, as a 3-year-old, he 
carried 126 pounds. Roamer states that he car- 
ried 135 pounds in his 4-year-old form. As my 
Australian friend was a very careful handler of 
facts as well as a man who fairly idolized Carbine, 
why he should have made such an error (if he 
did!) is something for which I cannot be held ac- 
countable. 

In glorifying Carbine’s race for the Melbourne 
Cup under 145 pounds (a performance that re- 
quires no adventitious gilding of the lily in order 
to establish its merits) Roamer expatiates upon 
the high class of Highborn, that ran second under 
but 92 pounds. Evidently the Australian handi- 
capper was unaware of this, for Highborn was 
then a 55-year-old. Horses of that age that are al- 
lotted 92 pounds in great handicaps are not or- 
dinarily considered to possess any particular 
class, anywhere, one supposes. At that time, at 
least. 

And this leads to the other interesting question. 
Namely: Why was Carbine given such crushing 
imposts both seasons in the Melbourne Cup, while 
in other handicaps he got off so much more light- 
ly? The immediate inference, the irresistible 
one, is that the handicapper considered the fields 
so weak that it was only in this way he could 
bring them together. 

Talking of the Sydney Cup, why is it that while 
we are constantly reminded of Carbine’s great 
feats of weight-carrying, neither Roamer nor any- 
body else ever trots out those of The Barb? He 
twice won the Sydney Cup, and the second time, 
in 1869, carried 148 pounds, which was three 
pounds in excess of Carbine’s highest weight. 
The Barb was five years old at that time and beat 
a field of 16 horses. As a 3-year-old The Barb 
won the Melbourne Cup, but then carried but 85 
pounds. Both races are the same distance, two 
miles. 

We are informed by Roamer that Exterminator, 
Grey Lag, Discovery, etc., made themselves popu- 
lar “because their trainers never tried to dictate 
to the handicappers; they accepted the weights 
without demur and ran their horses.” 

That sounds very sweet, to be sure—-but if any- 
body could roar any more loudly (perhaps that 
isn’t a demur) than Sam Hildreth when an as- 
signment was not to his liking, it would be inter- 
esting to know his name. He also broke Grey 
Lag down by running him under a series of high 
imposts when that horse was at the very top of 
his form. As for the trainers of Exterminator 
and Discovery, some of their remarks about the 
handicappers, if I have been correctly informed, 
would not read very prettily in print. 
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As for Exterminator himself, he was an iron- 
sided, indestructible, wire and whalebone giant of 
a gelding, of enormous strength and power. Na- 
ture had gifted him with a phenomenal physique. 
Also, the fact that he was gelded goes far to ex- 
plain the length and character of his career; for 
as we all know entire horses are much more liable 
to develop unsoundness than sexless ones. But 
aside from his strength and sheer weight-carrying 
capacity, has not Roamer himself repeatedly in- 
formed us, in well-written essays, that he was not 
really a first-class horse and that one like Man o’ 
War would leave him down the course? 

There are many interesting facts relative to 
Exterminator that are not commonly referred to, 
among them being his owner’s absolute refusal to 
run him against Man o’ War. The promoters of 
the famed Kenilworth Gold Cup affair exhausted 
every effort they could think of to get Mr. Kilmer 
to make it a three-cornered and not a two-horse 
race—but he ignored their pleas in toto and finally 
just went into his hole and pulled the said cavity 
in after him. Why? Well, he had seen Man o’ 
War race a few times. Also he had seen Sir Bar- 
ton handle Exterminator in the Saratoga Handi- 
cap with the greatest ease, conceding him three 
pounds and a year. 

The battle between Discovery and the handi- 
cappers was, in some respects, as gruesome as 
that of Britain under the Nazi bombardment. It 
is possible—if one wishes to treat the matter in an 
airy way—that Trainer Stotler used to go about 
rejoicing over the imposts that were piied upon 
that unfortunate horse. But witnesses did aot 
then aver it. As for Mr. Vanderbilt, back in 1935- 
36 he had not penetrated nearly so keenly into 
the highs and lows of racing as in the intervening 
years 'twixt then and now. It is altogether prob- 
able that if he had a Discovery in his stable to- 
day, such a wonder would receive different treat- 
ment than was allotted that son of Display. 

We all know how it ended. Though one of the 
naturally soundest of all great Thoroughbreds, 
also one of the most powerful, willing and con- 
sistent, he was finally sent limping from the track, 
a wreck of what he formerly had been... . And 
reasonable persons are supposed to throw up 
their hats over this spectacle of a marvelous per- 
former butchered in his prime to make a handi- 
capper’s holiday! 

But—are we to infer that Grey Lag, Extermi- 
nator, and Discovery were greater popular fa- 
vorites than is Whirlaway today? 

Now, in plain English that is an incredible as- 
sumption. With the sole exception of Equipoise, 
Whirlaway is the most popular horse that has 
been seen on the American Turf since Man 0’ 
War. As a crowd-puller he stands alone. Not 
only that—so popular is he with the experts that 
when they were asked to award the title of “Horse 
of the Year” they gave it to him by a large ma- 
jority in both 1941 ana 1942. Track managers 
are ready to hock the holding company’s jewels 
in order to get him to their meetings. When we 
come to a horse’s having that ineffable quality of 
“it,” why, vwhirlaway has it literally to give away. 
Instead of which, very sensibly, it is sold to the 
highest bidder. 

Roamer is also, I sadly fear, a victim of that 
amiable illusion which throws rainbows ‘round 
the shoulders of favorites of past days. When he 
tells us that Mad Hatter, Audacious, and Thun- 
derclap were “better horses than any Whirlaway 
ever encountered, bar Market Wise and Alsab,” 
he is indulging in a lovely flight of fancy in which 
he would hang bright garlands upon the altars of 
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the dead. But he cannot expect us to take such 
a statement otherwise. Not when among the 
other horses that Whirlaway has raced against 
have been such as Challedon, Mioland, Valdina 
Orphan, War Relic, Attention, Fenelon, etc., etc. 
The records tell us that out of 98 races, Mad Hat- 
ter won only 32; that out of 84, Audacious won 
only 28; and that out of 97, Thunderclap won 
only 31. 

Having myself more than once been reproached 
with exaggerated estimates of the cracks of for- 
mer days, as compared with those of the present, 
I cannot be accused of undue partiality for the 
latter. But while I still revere the elder gods in 
the Thoroughbred Pantheon, to belittle modern 
horses on that account has never appealed to me. 
Whirlaway, Alsab, and their competitors can 
stand upon their records without special plead- 
ings, and to deny them their just dues cannot 
lower their true stature by a hair’s breadth. 


In conclusion—for this will be my last word 
contributed to this discussion—I wish to say that, 
while I do not regard either Whirlaway or Alsab 
as the best horse I have ever seen, either before 
Man o’ War or since, in my opinion either one of 
them, properly prepared for it, could do anything 
that Carbine did. Fully matured, thoroughly 
seasoned, and carefully brought to it, I would not 
be surprised to see them gallop two miles in 
3:281,, even under 145 pounds. As 3-year-olds, 
under weight for age, Whirlaway and Market 
Wise finished noses apart over the same distance 
(two miles) in 3:2044. At four, Whirlaway came 
back to run the same distance in 3:21%, forced 
out by Alsab, again at weight for age. Later 
Alsab, but three years old, takes up 121 pounds 
and runs 214 miles in 3:47144, Whirlaway beaten 
into third place under 130 pounds after having 
led almost all the way and then very close up. 


In this connection it is interesting to know that 
when Carbine was assigned 108 pounds for the 
Melbourne Cup, as a 3-year-old, he was indignant- 
ly scratched as it was considered an outrage! 
What Alsab or Whirlaway would do under such 
an impost, if fit, would be indeed a pity and a 
shame. 

And, finally, we must always remember that 
while Carbine was assuming immense imposts, 
he had always plenty of chances to “spell him- 
self’ in weight-for-age races, which our horses 
cannot do, as we do not provide them with the 
privilege. In effect tney have to run in handi- 
caps or nothing. Last season, in his 4-year-old 
form, Whirlaway started in 22 races, of which 17 
were handicaps. At the same age Carbine started 
in 14 races, of which all but two were weight-for- 
age. As a 5-year-old he ran 11 times, all but once 
at weight-for-age. In other words, he was placed 
at the mercy of the handicapper but three times 
through the two years. .. . How long would he 
have lasted racing under our handicap system ? 
Especially as he was a bad-footed horse that was 
repeatedly in trouble on that account and raced 
most of the time with his hoof tightly bound to 
prevent its spreading ? 

Very truly, 
SALVATOR 
Chicago, Ill., March 11, 1943 

[Ed. Note: Without getting into this argument 
in any other respect, it appears that Roamer is 
correct in his contention that as a 4-year-old Car- 
bine carried 135 pounds in the Sydney Cup. Origi- 
nal records in the office of THE Broon-Aorsk do 
not go beyond 1897 as respects Australian racing, 
but several years ago, when a study of Carbine 
was in progress, the office enlisted the aid of 


W. M. Sherrie, one of the oldest surviving Austral- 
asian Turf journalists, who very kindly copied 
out the records of Carbine’s performances. For 
the Sydney Cup of 1890, according to these copies, 
Carbine had 9.9, or 135 pounds. In the text of 
other notes, Mr. Sherrie wrote: “One of his great- 
est performances was his victory in the Sydney 
Cup at 4yrs. carrying 135lb., because in the cir- 
cumstances his triumph seemed as near to a 
miracle as anything could be in mundane af- 
faira.””) 


Claiming and Grading 


Editor, THE BLOoD-HORSE: 

Your article regarding the danger of cheap 
claiming races has brought up a point very vital 
to breeders as well as to trainers. Something 
should be done about it quickly. 

I agree with Mr. McCreery that the grading of 
handicaps from A to F or to G might be one step 
toward the solution. However, I do not think 
that the purses for each of the various grades of 
handicaps should be the same. For instance, 
should a trainer see that his horse had little or 
no chance to win in Class B company, he would 
not be strongly inclined to have his charge in 
razor sharp condition when he was racing in that 
company. He might, instead, after having raced 
unsuccessfully in Class B company, drop his horse 
in a Class D race trained to run to his top form. 
For this reason, I believe that there should be 
some difference in the purse of each grade of 
handicap. 

I do not think, though, that claiming races 
ought to be abolished, not even those of cheap 
variety. In the first place, the trainer and owner 
might have everything they owned in the world 
represented by their horse, and their very liveli- 
hood dependent on their horse’s winning just one 
race. Second, if all classes of horseflesh are not 
represented on the Turf, it makes it hard to de- 
termine the relative class of horses. For in- 
stance, one certainly would hesitate to retire a 
filly to the stud if she raced to be claimed for 
$1,000. Should, however, the cheapest claiming 
races offered throughout the country be of, let us 
say, $1,500 or $2,000, it would be much harder to 
determine relative class, for some animals of this 
class often do step successfully into allowance 
races. 

Yours for a better system of classification of 
races, 

JAMES HENDERSON 
Princeton, N. J., March 15. 


«« »» 


$50,000 or Better 


Though final audit of the 15-day charity meet- 
ing which followed the regular session at the 
Fair Grounds has not been completed, it was an- 
nounced last week that the profit would amount 
to between $50,000 and $60,000. A New Orleans 
committee receives the money, has full authority 
over its distribution. 


« « »» 


LouIs TUFANO, owner of Market Wise, has pur- 
chased a 17-acre place near Red Bank, N. J. 
Market Wise injured in the Suburban Handicap 
last year, is expected to return to the races this 
spring, possibly at Belmont Park. 
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FOALS OF 


W. ARMSTRONG'’S Meadowview Farms in 

« New Jersey had its seventh successive colt 
foal when on March 28 the Man o’ War mare 
Smooth Sailing dropped a bay colt by *Easton. 
Eight days earlier Appeal, dam of the stakes 
winners Plea, Invoke, and The Finest, had a 
brown colt, also by *Easton. In Texas, at E. F. 
Woodward's Valdina Farms, 34 foals have been 
reported through March—17 fillies and 17 colts. 
Nineteen foals have been foaled at Warren 
Wright’s Calumet Farm, Lexington. Included in 
the most recent report is a sister to the Futurity 
winner Some Chance, by Chance Play and out of 
the good stakes mare Some Pomp, also the dam of 
Proud One. Potheen, dam of Theen, had a bay 
colt by *Blenheim II, at Calumet. 

At Coldstream Stud, Lexington, the stakes win- 
ners Nectarine and Evening Tide dropped colts by 
the young stallion Reaping Reward. Epitine, dam 
of the 1943 stakes winner Zacatine, had a bay 
filly by *Bull Dog on March 17. In Between, 15- 
year-old sister to Jock, by Colin—-Kathleen, by 
*Sempronius, died at Coldstream on April 5 in 
foaling a bay colt by *Bull Dog. In Between had 
produced the good stakes winner Entracte. Her 
foal is living. At Walter P. Chrysler, Jr.’s North 
Wales Stud in Virginia, Sun Etoile, dam of the 
stakes winner Star Copy, had a colt by *Quatre 
Bras II. 


Calumet Farm, Warren Wright, Lexington 

Annie Chance. by Chance Plav: Ch. f. by Sun Teddy, 
March 23. Mare to Sun Teddy. 

Jesting, bv *Snob II: B. c. by Chance Play, 
Mare to Bull Lea. 

Potheen, bv Wildair: B. c. by 
Mare to Sun Teddy. 

Some Pomp, by Pompev: Ch. f. 
25. Mare to *Blenheim II. 

*Sunbeat. bv Solario: B. f. by 
Mare to *Blenheim IT. 

Coldstream Stud, Lexington 

Epitine, bv *Epinard: B. f. by *Bull Dog, 
Mare to *Bull Dog. 

Evening Tide. by *Bull Dog: B. 
March 29. Mare to *Heliopolis. 

In Between by Colin: B. c. by *Bull Dog, April 5, April 
5. Mare died. 

Nectarine, by 


1943 


March 27. 


*Blenheim II, March 29. 


by Chance Play, March 


Bull Lea, March 29. 


March 17. 


c. by Reaping Reward, 


*Bull Dog: Br. c. by 
April 2. Mare to Reaping Reward. 

Passerine. by American Flag: Ch. c. by 
March 30. Mare to *Bull Dog. 

Summer Time, by *Bull Dog: Br. f. by 
ward, March 17. Mare to *Heliopolis. 
Tophorn, by *Bull Dog: B. f. by *Heliopolis, 

Mare to *Heliopolis. 
Greentree Stable, Lexington 


Lady Be Good. by Touch Me Not: B. f. by Mr. 
March 31. Mare not bred. 
Guy L. Hardison Ranch, Santa Paula, Calif. 
Asinia, by *Assagai: B. c. by Boss Finnell, March 25. 
Mare to Boss Finnell. 
Irish Duchess, by *St. Cole: B. f. by 
March 24. Mare to Boss Finnell. 
Las Posas, by Boxthorn: Br. c. by Boss Finnell, 
19. Mare to Boss Finnell. 
High Hope Farm, D. M. Davis, Lexington 
Enchantress, by Man 0’ War: Ch. c. by Trace Call, April 
2. Mare to *Mahmoud. (H. D. Cornell.) 
Mrs. A. J. McMasters, Roanoke, Va. 


Modestine, by Rockminister: Ch. f. 
Mare to Head Play. 


Reaping Reward, 
*Heliopolis, 
Reaping Re- 


April 5. 


Bones, 


Boss Finnell, 


March 


by Gerald, March 25. 


Meadowview Farms, F. W. Armstrong, Moores- 
town, N. J. 
Appeal, by John P. Grier: Br. c. by *Easton, March 20. 
Mare to *Easton. 
Smooth Sailing, by 


March 28. Mare to 


Man 
*Easton. 


Wer: B. c. by *Easton, 
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North Wales Stud, W. P. Chrysler, Jr., Warrenton, Va. 


*Asterope, by *Blenheim II: B. c. by “*Chrysler II, 
March 15. Mare to *Quatre Bras a 

Foxcraft, bv Foxlaw (Eng.): B. f. by *Chrysler II, 
March 7. Mare to *Quatre Bras Ir 


Gallalice, by _*Sir Gallahad III: B. c. by Head Play, 


March 19. Mare to *Bahram. 

Galore by *Sir Gallahad III: B. c. by Head Play, March 
7. Mare to *C hrysler II. 

Glengarry, by Stimulus: Ch. c. by *Chrysler IT, March 


9. Mare to *Chrysler II. 
*Green Fee, by Fairway: B. c. by 
Mare to *Quatre Bras II. 
Peril, by *Sir Gallahad III: Ch. c. by Head Play, March 
March 27. 


*Bahram, March 5, 


18. Mare to *Bahram. 
Reckless, by Stimulus: B. f. by 
Mare to *Bahram. 


*Bahram, 


Shady Lady, by Black Toney: B. c. by *Blenheim II, 
March 7. Mare to Head Play. 
Sun Etoile. by *Sun Briar: B. c. by *Quatre Bras TI, 


March 9. Mare to Discovery. 
Sun Stream, by *Sun Briar: B. c. by 
March 22. Mare to *Quatre Bras II. 
Tetrant, by Gallant Fox: Ch. f. by Head Play, 
Mare to Head Play. 
Plum Creek Ranch, Mrs. Reginald Sinclaire, 
Larkspur, Colo. 
Spearmaid, by *Chicle: Ch. c. by 
Mare to Brevity. 
Town Cri, by Routledge: Ch. f. by 
Mare to Brevity. 
Rainbow Farm, Garrett S. Claypool, Chillicothe, Ohio. 
Go Bang, by Thunderer: Mare died foaling, March 29. 
Parting Ways, by *Prince Palatine: Br. or gr. f. by 
*Benagi, March 28. 
Rosalind C., by Cavalcade: Ch. c. March 26. 
Running Water Farm, John and Carl Allgeier, Louisville 


*Quatre Bras II, 
March 8. 


March 27. 
March 20. 


Diavolo, 


Noction, 


by *Benagi, 


Lunalady, by Blondin: B. f. by Hash, March 23. (John 
Allgeier.) 
Satrock, by *The Satrap: Br. c. by Kings Blue, March 


25. Mare to Kings Blue. (Carl Allgeier.) 


Stener Creek Stud, Mrs. John Hertz, Paris, Ky. 
*Betagain II, by Gainsborough: B. c. by *Bahram, 
March 26. Mare to Count Gallahad. 
Crazy Jane, by Haste: Br. f. by *Blenheim II, March 21. 
Mare to Re igh Count. 
Lace Reigh, by Reigh Count: Br. f. by Count Gallahad, 
March 27. Mare to Count Gallahad. (Harold Talbott.) 
Margaret Reigh, by Reigh Count: Ch. c. by Count Galla- 


had, March 29. Mare to Count Gallahad. 
May V., by Prince of Wales: Ch. f. by Count Gallahad, 


March 13. Mare to Count Gallahad. 
Whiffle, by Reigh Count: B. f. by 


March 26. Mare to *Blenhéim II. 


Valdina Farms, E. F. Woodward, Utopia, Texas 
*Bienaime, by Roi Herode: Ch. c. by Teddy’s Comet, 
March 7. Mare to Teddy's Comet. 
Flapper Fanny, by Sweep: B. f. by Osculator, March 3. 
Mare to *Hollywood. 
Greedy, by High Time: Ch. f. by Teddy's Comet, March 
25. Mare to Teddy's Comet. 
Hermana, by *Bull Dog: Ch. f. March 24. 
Mare to Petrose. 

Hidden Dust, by Sweep: B. c. by *Knight's Caprice. 
March 13. Mare to *Knight’s Caprice. 

Mary Eloise, by Ormondale: Ch. f. by Petrose, March 11. 
Mare to Petrose. 

Micro, by Haste: Blk. c. by *Knight’s Caprice, March 
19. Mare to *Knight’s Caprice. 

Miss Alden, by *Sir Gallahad III: Ch. c¢. by 
March 11. Mare to Petrose. 

Miss Briar, by *Sun Briar: Ch. f. by Teddy's Comet, 

Mare to Teddy's Comet. 


Count Gallahad, 


by Petrose, 


Petrose, 


Peloria, by *Pharamond II: B. f. by Osculator, March 
24. Mare to *Hollywood. 
Sweepicra, by Sweep: Br. c. (twin, other twin foal 


dead), March 22. 
Comet. 

Swept Up, by Sweep: 
to Osculator. 

Swift Light. by *Swift and Sure: Br. f. by 
March 11. Mare to *Hollywood. 


Mare to Teddy's 
March 2. Mare 


*Bahram, 


by Teddy's Comet, 


B. f. by Osculator, 


Valdina Briar ,by *Sun Briar: Br. c. by *Knight'’s Ca- 
price, March 12. Mare to *Knight's Caprice. 

Valdina Dame, by *Bull Dog: Br. f. by Petrose, March 
20. Mare to Petrose. 

Valdina Lark, bv Blue Larkspur: B. c. by Teddy's 
Comet, March 22. Mare to Teddy’s Comet. 


> 


Valdina Polly, by *Polymelian: B. c. by 
March 3. Mare to Osculator. 

Valdina Witch, by Neddie: B. by Teddy's 
March 25. Mare to Teddy's C omnet. 

Vividity, by *Sir Gallahad III: B. f. 
23. Mare to Petrose. 

Warring Lady, by Man o' War: Ch. f. by 
March 8 Mare to Osculator. 


Osculator, 
Comet, 
by Petrose, March 


Osculator, 
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South American 
Racing Notes 


By F. A. de Miranda Rosa 


Races in Brazil 
(Continued from last week.) 


HROUGH November and December, the prin- 

cipal figures in Brazilian racing were the 4- 
year-old Criolan and the 3-year-olds Dorilla, Va- 
tapa, and Destague. On November 1 Criolan won 
the Grande Premio Jockey Club do Rio de Janeiro, 
a 2,400-meter event at Gavea, carrying level 
weights with Alibi, Moirones, and Rami, which 
finished in the order named. Criolan, 1942 triple 
crown winner in Brazil, is a son of Trinidad, out 
of the good producer Tocaia, and was bred by the 
late Linneo de Paula Machado. He is now owned 
by F. E. de Paula Machado. On the same day the 
filly Cataflor, by Duplicate, won the Grande 
Premio Diana, at Cidade Jardim. beating Edra, 
Dakota, and Asana. Dakota finished lame, and 
her training has been suspended. 

A week later Gavea offered the Grande Premio 
Presidente Vargas, at 2,000 meters, for Brazilian- 
breds, with a gross value of 117.500 cruzeiros 
{about $6,100]. There were 14 starters, the entry 
of Criolan and Dorilla favored. The filly took the 
lead at the start, but lost it to Rockmoy before 
reaching the back stretch. Criolan moved up, 
was passed by Spitfire, which was in second 
place at the 1,400-meter pole. The good mare 
Jaca came up on the outside, but Dorilla went 
with her, put her away, and was in second place 
at the far turn. In the stretch she went up to 
Rockmoy, which held on well, with Criolan, Ark 
Royal, and Curao also among the leaders, and in 
the last few meters she took the lead, drew out 
to win by two lengths. She carried 105.6 pounds, 
and was followed to the finish by Ark Royal 
(118.8), Curao (101.2), Criolan (132), Rockmoy 
(112.2), and the others. Her time, 2:02, equaled 
the track record. 

Dorilla, the best 3-year-old filly in Brazil in 
1942, is a daughter of Trinidad, from the fine race 
mare Midi. She was bred by the late Linneo de 
Paula Machado. The record she equaled was the 
Brazilian record also, but on the same day at 
Cidade Jardim the Argentine-bred Raza Mia cut 
it to 2:01%,, beating Strike, Zurrun, Galonniere. 

On the same day the colt D’Artagnan, by Trini- 
dad, won the Classico Primavera, at 2,000 meters, 
beating Dampierre. At Moinhos de Vento, Porto 
Alegre, the traditional Grande Pareo Bento Gon- 
calves, at 3,200 meters, was run, with a gross 
value of 62,500 cruzeiros. A. F. Gutheil’s Tam 
Tam (by Lombardo) won by a length and a half 
from Diogenes and nine others. 


HORSE INSURANCE | 
A SPECIALTY 


JAMES CLAY WARD 
Box 294 Paris, Kentucky 


There were two classicos at Gavea November 

5. One was the Protetora do Turf for 3-year- 
olds and up, won by Destaque (by Bosphore), 
which beat Drama, Rockmoy, and others. The 
other was Mariano Procopio, won by Jaca under 
136.4 pounds. 

At Cidade Jardim, Raza Mia won another good 
race, and D’Artagnan, showing good form, won 
the Classico Jose Guatemozim Nogueira, at 2,000 
meters, from a small field. On November 22 Edra 
won the Classico J. B. de Paula Souza. Destaque 
won again at Gavea, taking the Classico Im- 
prensa. Another very good 3-year-old, Dogari 
(by Lombardo), won the Grande Pareo Doutor 
Oscar Fontoura at Moinhos de Vento. 

On November 29 the Argentine-bred Alibi, im- 


« Two-year-old bay colt by Double Scotch 
For Sale: out of Brumina (dam of U Demon and 
Little Brother). Looks like Double Scotch is going to be 
a good sire from performance of his first get to race. 
N. F. Turner, Route 3, Box 107, Vienna, Va. 


AMERICAN TURF ASSOCIATION 


Incorporated 


M. J. Winn, President, Chicago, Il. 


CHURCHILL DOWNS 


Louisville, Ky. 


LINCOLN FIELDS JOCKEY CLUB 


Crete, Ill. 


STALLION FOR SALE 


CAMALOE 


Br. Colt (1940), No. 2 family, nearly 16 hands. \ 


By CAMERONTIAN ex ALOE, by 
GALLINULE ex ALTOVISCAR, 


CAMERONIAN, winner of £31,287 ineluding Two Thousand Guin- — | 
eas and the DERBY, sire ef SCOTTISH UNION (winner of €21,- 
including St. Leger), and FINIS: (winner of Yorkshire Cup 
and substitute Ascot Cup). 


SON-IN-LAW ex ALOPE hy 


ALOE, full sister to FOXLAW (winner of £13,536 ineluding Ascot 
Cup and sire of FOXBRIDGE, champion sire in New Zealand 
1941 and 1942 and TIBERIUS and FOXHUNTER, winners of 
Ascot Cup); dam of seven winners ineluding FEOLA (winner of 
£1,267, second in One Thousand Guineas and third in the Oaks). 


ALOPE, winner of £1,910, second in One Thousand Guineas; dam — | 
of five winners, g.g.g.dam of DRAP D'OR (French Two Thou- 
sand Guineas). 


ALTOVISCAR, dam of five winners and g.dam ef CALL BOY (win- 
ner cof the DERBY), COMEDY KING (£7,442), and *STROLL- 
ING PLAYER (sire of Marriage), g.g.g.dam of DANCING TIME — | 
(One Thousand Guineas and thira in the Oaks and St. Leger). 


Really good looking colt, in training, not vet run, believed sound, 
Bargain. Price (subject to being still available at price quoted), 
$1170. 


MAJOR P. J. C. HONNER, M. C. 
(Bloodstock Consultant) 
Aldworth, Berks, England 


List of other stallions, all prices, sent on request. 
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DIAVOLO 


Chestnut, 1925, by Whisk Broom II— 
Vexatious, by Peter Pan 


$200 Return 


| Diavolo has sired such horses as Teufel, 

| White Cockade, Mars Shield, Lavengro, 

| Matterhorn, Scurry, Faust, Witchlike, Dev- 
il’s Crag, Misled, Whiskolo, Poppadeets, 
Miss Diavolo, and others. 


MARCHMONT FARM | 
| 
| 


Paris Chariton Clay Kentucky 


HADAGAL 


Bay, 1931, by = Gallahad IIlII—*Erne, by 


| 
hite Eagle 
Hadagal was a high-class stakes winner at two and three. Win- 
ner of the Champagne Stakes at Belmont Park at two, and the 
| Governor Green Handicap, ete., at three. In the Rhode Island 
| Handicap, Hadagal, carrying equal weights with Discovery, forced 
| Discovery to break the world’s record for a mile and three-sixteenths, 
to win. 
| In his first five crops of foals, including 1942, Hadagal has 
sired 43 2-year-old winners, and the stakes winners Chiquita Mia, 
Lostagal, Woodford Lad, Galorita, and Gallee. 
FEE $200.00 AND RETURN 
Owned by and standing at 


| CRESCENT OAKS RANCH 
Ranch at Frisco, Texas, R. F. D. No. 1 
Business Office Address, P. O. Box 2274, 
Dallas, Texas 


Worms. eo 


HAVEN’T A CHANCE! 


W orms—the worst enemy the horse knows— 
can now be eliminated safely, thoroughly, and 
without the loss of a single day’s training with 


Thoroughbred Strongylezine 


This safe, non-toxic remedy is recommended 
by trainers like Hirsch Jacobs and many lead- 
ing breeders. Strongylezine requires no tub- 
ing, drenching or starving...and can be used 
with confidence for sucklings, brood mares, 
yearlings and horses in training. Big advan- 
tage: it never lays a horse up or even puts him 
off his feed. 

Price $3 per bottle, $30 per dozen. 
From your dealer or sent direct, 
postpaid. Send name of dealer 
when ordering by mail. Receive 
free booklet “Worms in Horses.” 
P. O. Box 300, Lima, Pa. 

California Representative 

KING'S PHARMACY, ARCADIA, CAL. 


i 


War 


LIMA, PA. : 
Complete Line of Veterinary Remedies 
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ported to Brazil as a great racer, won his first 
classico in this country, the Classico Jockey Club 
Argentino, at 2,400 meters. He beat Spitfire, 
Rockmoy, Moirones, and Timbo. The Classico 
Jockey Club Brasileiro, at Cidade Jardim on the 
same day was won by Bonheur (by Coronel 
Eugenio). 

December began with the defeat of Alibi in a 
good semi-classico race at Gavea by Moirones. A 
day later wrama (by Bosphore) won the Classico 
Jockey Club de Montevideo, at 2,400 meters, beat- 
ing Rockmoy, Sunset, and others. The Derby 
Paulista (Sao Paulo Derby), at 2,500 meters, was 
run at Cidade Jardim with a gross value of 70,000 
cruzeiros. It is one of the best races for Brazilian 
3-year-olds. Ark Royal was withdrawn, and the 
favorite was Vatapa, by Violator. He came up 
smartly in the stretch and won by a half-length 
from D’Artagnan, with Cataflor third. Vatapa is 
bred and owned by E. and A. Assumpcao. On the 
same day Zurrun (by Congreve) won the Grande 
Premio Sao Paulo. 

Gavea offered the Classico Alfredo Santos on 
December 13, drawing Dorilla and Tibiri, with 
Dorilla winning easily. Rockmoy (by Eagle 
Rock) won the Premio Almirante Marques de 
Tamandare. 

The Guabirotuba track, at Curitiba, offered its 
Grande Premio Parana a week later, at 3,100 
meters. The easy winner of the field of 10 was 
Governor Manoel Riba’s Con Ochos (by Con- 
tento), a grey Argentine-bred which dominated 
the local races in 1942. On the same day at 
Moinhos de Vento, Dogari won again, taking the 
1,700-meter Grande Premio Prefeitura Municipal, 
and confirming his class as the best 3-year-old in 
the south last year. At Gavea Destaque won the 
Classico Jose Calmon, at 2,000 meters. Vatapa 
took the Classico Raphael de Barros at Cidade 
Jardim. 

On December 27 Crecelle (by Trinidad), won 
the Classico Firmiano Pinto, for fillies and mares 
at 1,800 meters, and Raza Mia won the Grande 
Premio Importacao at Cidade Jardim at a mile. 


Cidade Jardim 


URING the first months of the year Gavea, 
the most important track in Brazil, closes its 
stakes card, and Cidade Jardim, which ranks sec- 
ond, offers its summer season. This began Janu- 
ary 3 with the Classico Antonio Prado, at 2,000 
meters, with a field of six. The winner was Os- 
waldo Aranha’s Moirones (by Stayer) which beat 
Zurrun, Raza Mia, Strike, Luminosa, and Amor- 
oso, in one of his best races, the magnitude of 
the performance being the fact that he beat Zur- 
run, a champion at 2,000 meters, at his own game. 
Vatapa got into action in the following week, 
winning the Classico Imprensa, starting poorly 
but coming with a great rush in the stretch. The 
son of Violator seems to be the strongest candi- 
date for leadership of his division except for Ark 
Royal and Dorilla, both out of training. His great 
opponent at the moment is Destaque. 

On January 24 the very good mare Batuira, a 
5-year-old by Santarem, proved to be the strong- 
est threat to the supremacy which Jaca holds over 
the race mares in Brazil. She beat the best of her 
sex except Jaca in the Grande Premio Vinte e 
Cinco de Janeiro at 2,000 meters, a week after 
winning the Premio Piratininga at 2,400. The 
filly Cellini (by Pure Boy) won the Classico Hipo- 
dromo Paulistano, at 1,600 meters on January 31. 

On February 7 the biggest race of the meeting, 
the Grande Premio Sao Paulo, at 3,200 meters 
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(nearly two miles) for a purse of 255,000 cru- 
zeiros, was run. Thirteen of the best horses in 
Brazil started, with the Uruguayan-bred Lunar 
as favorite. Alone made the early pace, not a 
very fast one, with Latero, Lunar, Zurrun, and 
Crieuse following in order. On the back stretch 
Lunar suffered somewhat by being pocketed on 
the rail, while Latero and Zurrun began to ex- 
tend themselves. On the great turn, Latero, hav- 
ing got away from Zurrun, went to the leader, 
disposed of him, and began to draw away. Zur- 
run and Moirones came up fast to fight for sec- 
ond place, which eventually went to the latter. 
Alone, Strike, Crieuse, Polux, Lunar, Albatroz, 
Criolan, Bagual, Diogenes, and Tam Tam followed 
in order. Latero, which won by a length and a 
half, confirmed his position as top horse of the 
Brazilian Turf, while the defeat of Lunar proved 
that he is no longer the leading performer of the 
continent. There is much argument on the mat- 
ter, but Latero is one of the few horses which can 
be ranked, now, with the best in South America. 
The others are Tonico, Filibustero, Profano, and 
Banderin. 


Racing in Chile 


N November 1 Centre Half, by Quemao, won 

a clasico at the Club Hipico de Santiago. De- 
cember began with the important Handicap de 
Verano, at 1,800 meters, and the winner from a 
field of 16 was the promising 3-year-old Hinderer, 
by Hunter’s Moon. The last important event of 
1942 was the Clasico La Copa, a weight-for-age 
event at 3,000 meters, worth 145,000 Chilean 
pesos. In the field was Filibustero, winner of the 
1941 renewal, and regarded as an almost certain 
winner again. Filibustero, which must be con- 
sidered one of the best horses ever bred in Chile, 
won again from Pilcaniyen, which was runner-up 
for the second straight year. Filibustero, a son 
of Isabelino—Filibus, was retired for several 
months during 1942. He will race through the 
Vina del Mar meeting in April, and then will be 
sent to stud. 

The most importan. race of the Vina del Mar 
meeting is the Clasico El Derby, for 3-year-olds 
at 2,400 meters, with a gross value of 181,250 
pesos. One of the biggest crowds of the year saw 
Corinto winning over Choker, with Taltal third. 
The winner is an Argentine-bred, by Pantera— 
Churrincha. 


Peruvian Races 


HE best races in Peru since November were 

for older horses. The 3-year-olds also had 
some fairly good races, which have not yet set- 
tled the question as to whether the best of the 
crop is El Vino or Prevision. On November 1 at 
San Felipe, Lima, the Clasico Jockey Club de 
Lima was run at 3,000 meters, and went to Pres- 
tigio (by Caliban). Rebelde was second. Pres- 
tigio is Peruvian-bred, and was imported in utero 
from Argentina. 

On November 15, Caustica, by Electron, won a 
good race for older fillies and mares, beating 
Tacama and others. This gave her some claim to 
leadership of her sex, but the previous queen, 
naymarket, took revenge later, beating Caustica 
in a clasico at 1,800 meters December 6. On De- 
cember 20 Insulto (by Alan Breck) laid claim 
to leadership of the Peruvian Turf by winning a 
1,700-meter clasico from Pampero and Hay- 
market. 

The 1943 season began with the Clasico Ano 


THE PREAKNESS 


$50,000 ADDED 
TO BE RUN SATURDAY, 
MAY 8, 1943 


FOR THREE-YEAR-OLDS. (Foals of 
1940). By subscription of $10 each, which 
shall accompany the nomination, with the 
following payments to continue eligibility: 
$25 additional by August 15, 1942, and a 
further payment of $100 on or before Janu- 
ary 15, 1943. Supplementary entries may 
be made on or before April 15, 1943, by pay- 
ment of an eligibility fee of $1,500. Starters 
to pay $500 additional. All eligibility, en- 
trance, and starting fees to the winner, 
with $50,000 added, of which $10,000 to sec- 
ond, $5,000 to third and $2,000 to fourth. 
The nominator of the winner to receive 
$1,500; the nominator of the second horse 
$750, and the nominator of the third horse 
$250 of the added money. Weight for age. 
Starters to be named through the entry box 
the day before the race at usual time of 
closing. 


The winner to have the privilege of the 
custody of the Original Woodlawn Vase 
until the next running of this race. 


A small model of the Woodlawn Vase 
will also be presented to the winner to re- 
main his or her personal property. 


ONE MILE AND THREE-SIXTEENTHS 


SUPPLEMENTARY ENTRIES CLOSE THURSDAY, 
APRIL 15TH, 1943 


For Further Information Address: 
MATT DAIGER, Secretary 
Maryland Jockey Club 
Pimlico Race Course 
Baltimore, Maryland 
9400 
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Nuevo, at 2,400 meters, for 4-year-olds and up. 
Pampero was withdrawn to run in another event, 
which he won. The winner was Prestigio, which 
defeated Insulto, Rebelde, and others, and took 
over the title as top horse of Peru, vacated last 
June by the retirement of Leonard to the stud. 

The best 3-year-old event was a clasico on No- 
vember 29, won by Prevision from El Vino, with 
Rhin third. Both Prevision and El Vino are by 
Colbert, and the resu:- was a reversal of the form 
of the Peruvian Derby. 


General News 


HE most important news of last month was 

the death of the high class Uruguayan sire 
Stayer. He was one of the greatest horses ever 
bred in Uruguay, and in the stud proved to be 
one of the most successful sires in South America. 
As a racer he won clasicos in Uruguay and Argen- 
tina, among them the Clasicos Ensayo, Rio de La 
Plata, and Zabala, and the Grandes Premios Ben- 
ito Villanueva, Jockey Club, and de Honor. In 
Argentina he won the Gran Premio de Honor, the 
Clasico Chacabuco, Clasico Pueyrredon twice, 
Clasico Arturo R. Bullrich twice, and Clasico Bel- 
grano twice. He was sire of the top horses Mi- 
suri, Scarone, Lunar, Latero, Polux, Mississipi, 
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Moratin, Menino, Strauss, and the good brood- 
mare Rosaflor, dam of Romantico. Misuri, a good 
stakes winner in Uruguay and Brazil, and later at 
stud in Uruguay, is now in Brazil, E. and A. As- 
sumpcao, of Sao Paulo, having purchased him be- 
fore his first crop was old enough to race. 


Brazil's foreign minister, Oswaldo Aranha, is 
completing the last details of his stud. He re- 
ceived the stallion *Valedictory II from John Hay 
Whitney last year, and is working on the estab- 
lishment of a full-fledged breeding establishment. 


In Brazil a great campaign for distance racing 
is in progress, with almost every important Turf 
writer helping it along, and there are some indi- 
cations that the Brazilian Jockey Club will es- 
tablish a rule for offering races for stayers. The 
races for fillies and mares are to be increased 
also, with two new events, the Grande Premio 
Marciano de Aguiar Moreira (a Brazilian Oaks) 
at 2,400 meters, and the Grande Premio Duque de 
Caxias, at 2,000, being added to the calendar. 


Mosquita, dam of *Kayak II, stakes winner in 
both of the Americas, has been bred to Embrujo, 
the fine son of Congreve. He was one of the best 
Argentine-breds of the last 10 years. 


Bull Lea was a high-class 2-year-old, and at three won the Blue 

| Grass Stakes (equaling Bubbling Over’s record), the Kenner Stakes, 

ete. At four he won The Widener, beating Stagehand, 1%4 miles in 
2:02°5, and won a total of $94,825. 


Chance Play won $137,946 and many stakes, including the Tobog- 
| gan at six furlongs, and the Jockey Club Gold Cup at two miles. 

Chance Play was Leading Sire in 1935. His get have won over 
$1,000,000. Chance Play has been second twice on the List of 
Leading 2-Year-Old Sires, from the standpoint of money won, during 
the last four years. During the last four years 2-year-olds sired by 
Chance Play have won over $200,000. 


Sun Teddy was a high-class race horse with intense speed. He won 

| the Arlington Handicap, 1% miles in 2:02, and in the Travers he 

| was beaten a head by Granville, America’s leading 3-year-old, in a 
duel that lasted from start to finish. 

In his first crop Sun Teddy sired Col. Teddy and Sun Again, win- 
ner of the Arlington Futurity and the Belmont Park Juvenile Stakes, 
| 
| 


Versailles Pike 


BULL LEA 


Bay, 1935, by *Bull Dog—Rose Leaves, by Ballot 


FEE $250 AND RETURN—BOOK FULL 


CHANCE PLAY 


Chestnut, 1923, by Fair Play—*Quelle Chance, by Ethelbert 


FEE $500 AND RETURN—BOOK FULL 


SUN TEDDY 


Chestnut, 1933, by *Teddy—Sunmelia, by *Sun Briar 


FEE $250 AND RETURN—BOOK FULL 
| Fees due and payable August 1, 1943. 


CALUMET FARM 


(Warren Wright) 
(Phone 3066) 


Bull Lea’s first foals are 2-year-olds of 
winners Drawaway and Kabo Lea. 

Bull Lea is the best son of the sensational *Teddy sire, *Bull Dog, 
and the best son of Rose Leaves, which produced six stakes winners 
which won over $200,000, 


1945, including the 


Chance Play sired Grand Slam (Arlington Futurity, ete.), Straight 
Lead (New England Futurity, ete.), Some Chance (Belmont Futurity, 
etc.), Psychic Bid (Hopeful Stakes, ete.), Now What (Arlington 
Lassie Stakes, ete.), Good Gamble (Spinaway, ete.), ete. 

Chance Play’s sons Psychic Bid and Grand Slam both sired stakes 
winners in their first crops, and a high percentage of 2-year-old 
winners, 


in record time. He sired eight 2-year-old winners in his first crop, 
and five in 1942. 

Sun Teddy is by the great ‘‘Sire of Sires,’’ *Teddy, and from a 
daughter of *Sun Briar, which produced three stakes winners. Sun 
Teddy’s second dam produced 7 winners from 8 foals, and his third 
dam produced two stakes winners. He’s a strongly bred son of *Teddy. 


Lexington, Ky. 
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Feeding Practices 
(Continued from page 511.) 


has a good deal to do with this, of course. Mr. 
Asbury says he has found it is no trouble to hold 
fat on a mare if you've got it, but it’s the devil 
and all to put it back if you lose it. 

Foaling mares are taken up first, or mares that 
are known to do badly without grain, as the fall 
progresses. They are in stalls only at night, and 
are fed twice. First they get corn-—four or five 
ears twice a day (yellow corn, of course), and in 
late December oats are added, about three quarts 
to the feed, and by foaling time this has gone up 
to about five quarts of whole oats and perhaps 
five ears of corn at each of two feeds. The hay 


depends on what is available, usually ciover or 


a.alfa, but sometimes mixed hay, even timothy. 
Mr. Asbury likes a legume hay in the winter, be- 
cause it helps keep the bowels open. In this con- 
nection they get a little bran if they seem to need 
it, not otherwise. 


Foaling Mares 


HEN a mare foals the corn is cut out, and 

she is given whole oats instead. Why whole 
oats? Well, there isn’t any why. Mr. Asbury 
would as soon feed it whole as rolled, or vice 
versa. But it comes whole, so there you are. As 
to oats, the preference is for good clean clipped 
oats, weighing 36 pounds or more to the bushel. 
Most race horse people like heavy oats, up to 42 
pounds, but you can’t always get them. It ought 
to be noted, too, that practically everyone crushes 
or rolls his own oats, so that the feed is not 
crushed and left standing, which causes dryness 
and a considerable loss of vitamin and nutritive 
content. 

Mr. Asbury used to feed mashes to mares im- 
mediately after they foaled, but he doesn’t now. 
They did all right on them and they do all right 
without them. His contention is they don’t need 
mashes if their bowels are open, and the legume 
hays usually take care of this. 

The mare is out with her foal in the daytime, 
of course, and from the middle of May until the 
hot weather of July they are out all the time, ex- 
cept for feeding. This comes morning and after- 
noon, and the mare gets about six quarts of whole 
oats at a feed. There is hay in the racks, but the 
mares aren't in long enough to eat much of it. 
The foal, it will be noted, makes his first grain 
experiments on whole oats, not rolled. 

After the first of July the mares are in through 
the hot part of the day. The grain remains the 
same, but by this time the first cutting of alfalfa 
is in. the coarser cutting and they have this. 
“Alfalfa will make more milk than anything,” Mr. 
Asbury says, but sometimes a foal will get to 
scouring, and usually stops when his dam is taken 
otf alfalfa. 

After weaning, the mares are simply turned out. 
Those that are old, or thin, are out for only 30 
days or so, the others staying out until cold 
weather. If they get thin in summer they some- 
times are given corn, though Mr. Asbury thinks 
this has a tendency to make the foals scour, too. 
They usually pick up after weaning, even without 
grain, since the grass is good, the flies are getting 
fewer, and of course milk production ceases. Mr. 
Asbury likes to turn them on a field of fresh 
clover if there is one available. 

The corn, raised on the farm, is always yellow 
corn, “I always thought there was more in yel- 


or 


DELIBERATOR 


Bay, 1933, Wise Counsellor—Azurita, by Hessian 
Winner of $38,660 


$100 or Private Contract 


DENOMINATOR 


Chestnut, 1939, Wise Counsellor—Azurita, by 
Hess an 


Denominator did not race. 
Free 


E. H. TAYLOR HAY 


Scotland Farm 
Frankfort, Ky. 


STRABO 


Bay. 1934, by Pompey—Blood Royal, by The Finn 
Standing at 
TWIN OAK FARM 
Walton Kentucky 


Strabo was a stakes winner of 13 races and S46.875 His first 
fouls are vearlings They are quick, intelligent, horses with plenty 
ef bone and conformation Strabo is sure with his mares, getting 
a large per cent of them in foal 
Fee $100 
Return For One Year 
Free to stakes winners and dams of stakes winners. 


Apply to 
GAINES BROTHERS MRS. C. O. ISELIN 
Twin Oak xrarm 625 Madison Ave. 
Walton, Ky. New York City 


HE HAS A WONDERFUL RECORD! 


BALLADIER 


B. h., 1932, by Black Toney—Blue Warbler, 
by “North Star III 


THEY WIN RACES! 


Twenty winners out of 21. starters in first two crops Nine win 
ners out of 14) starters in third erop (2-year-olds of 1942), in 
cliding RED SONNET (Youthful Stakes, ete., and new track ree 
ord at Jamaica, five furlongs in :58, winning by eight lengths), 
ACROBAT Cequaled track record at) Aqueduct) BRYAN STA 
TION, a good stakes horse, was from his first crop. Balladier had 
full books for last three years 


PATCHEN WILKES FARM 


Joe A. Goodwin Terms $250 
Lexington, Ky. One Year Return 


“BENAGI 


SEASON OF 1942 
Grey Horse, Foaled 1937 
By “BLENHEIM II—FIROUZE RANEE, by SON-IN-LAW 
At Rainbow Farm, Chillicothe. Ohio 

BENAGI is yuong sen BLENHEIM Th. sire of WHIRI 
AWAY and liv sil f He is hierse of ex 
conformation and disposition vas bred by Hh. The Aga Khan 
nd imported the present vner it rst 
lam, Firvuze Rane sa winning daughter of Soen-in-Law ! 
sire in’ England lhe cond dar 
Winning daughter t Petrarch, oo of t t 
racing annals Benagi’s breeding is 
English Derby winner MAHMOUD 
PRIVATE CONTRACT 


i 


Address AL ¢ unications To 
GARRETT S. CLAYPOOL 
50 West Broad Street Columbus, Ohio 
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low corn,”’ he says, a contention borne out, par- 
ticularly as respects Vitamin A, by scientific 
knowledge, since this vitamin is totally lacking 
in white corn. He has raised barley on the farm 
too, usually feeas it to yearlings that aren't get- 
ting along well, or to older horses under the same 
circumstance. It will put on as much fat as corn, 
or maybe more, he thinks, and he has used it in 
quantities of as much as two quarts at a feeding. 

Salt is available always, of course, in stalls or 
fields, but iodized salt isn’t used. Neither is bone 
meal or any mineral concentration. These were 
tried and the horses did well enough on them, but 
they do wel: without them. The same thing is 
true of cod-liver oil, which is no longer used. It is 
Mr. Asbury’s contention that nearly all Thorough- 
breds can be raised cheaper than they are now, 
and do just as well. The best thing for a horse, 
he thinks, is to be out as much as possible, to get 
plenty of exercise—-which means a lot of grain. 
Being out in all weathers, he thinks, is definitely 
beneficial, both because horses that are out sel- 
dom have coughs or similar troubles, and because 
feet grow be.ter when horses are out in the fields, 
wet or dry, hot or cold; they grow rounder and 
stronger. 

Soybean hay isn’t used much on Thoroughbred 
farms in Kentucky, but Mr. Asbury has tried it in 
limited amounts with success. For best results, 
it should be cut before the beans form. It is fed 
with just a few flakes under the regular hay, fed 
on the floor. It is good and leafy, and the horses 
enjoy it. “I’ve known trotting men who kept 
horses over the winter on soybean hay,” he said. 

As a matter of space saving, most of the hay at 
Hedgewood Farm is eventually baled, though al- 
falfa is kept loose longer than the other hays. It 
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would be better, Mr. Asbury thinks, if it all could 
be kept loose, since it loses fewer leaves and these 
are of course the best part of the hay. He likes 
fields rotated too, as he says he gets better grass 
and more of it on pasture that is broken and cul- 
tivated every seven or eight years. The soil has 
been enriched, as needed, with lime and super- 
phosphate. 


Stallions 


OUNT GALLAHAD stood at Hedgewood until 

last season, and the writer inquired about his 
feed. Well, the main thing was to keep him 
pretty “high” for the breeding season, and Count 
Gallahad was an unusually easy horse to keep, 
big as he is. His feed was about one-third Bal- 
lard’s, two-thirds rolled oats, and he got about 
eight quarts at each of two feeds. His hays were 
alfalfa, clover, and mixed; as he seemed to grow 
tired of one, another was substituted. He was a 
good breeder, and none of the ordinary aids to 
fertility were necessary. 


« « » » 


Alsab Isn't Ready 


Trainer August (Sarge) Swenke was quoted 
last week as saying that Alsab, rested and re- 
freshed by a winter at Alsab Farm (formerly 
Few Acres) near Lexington, would not be in con- 
dition for the Keeneland or Churchill Downs 
meetings. As soon as some of the stables are 
cleared at Keeneland, Trainer Swenke intends to 
take Alsab there and begin his training for the 
1943 season. 


Best Son of Wise Counsellor. 
Appealing’s first foals, as two-year-olds in 1942, 
included three winners from four starters. Beat the 
best sprinters of his time. Given top weight in prac- 
| tically every handicap on the Eastern tracks. Ap- 
pealing raced two full seasons, being forced out of 

training by a foot injury in the Harford. 
Appealing set the track record at Suffolk Downs 
of 6 furlongs in 1:09%;, under 117 pounds. Equalled 


OWENSBORO 


Standing at 


of James Ellis 


BAY, 1933. 


By Wise Counsellor— 


Hauton—by High Time 


Owned by Louis J. Lepper 


€ Appealing breaking track record at 
Suffolk Downs, July 26, 1937. 


track record at Arlington Downs 6 furlongs in 1:11°5. 
tan same distance at Santa Anita in 1:11. Covered | 
Oaklawn Park Course at Oaklawn Park in 1:07%5. 

In addition to winning stakes at 6 furlongs, Ap- 
oealing won the Roger Williams Handicap, Narra- 
gansett Park, at a mile, beating Roustabout, Dark 
Hope, Preeminent, Bright and Early. 

All starters of Appealing’s dam, Hauton, have 
been winners. His second dam, Dora W., produced 
eight winners out of nine foals, including the stake 
winner, Double Heart. 


FEE $250—LIVE FOAL 


KENTUCKY 
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OR MEMORABLE 
5 EVENINGS WITH 
GOOD FRIENDS 


100 PROOF 


KENTUCKY 
STRAIGHT 
BOURBON 
WHISKY 


- BROWN-FORMAN DISTILLERY COMPANY, INCORPORATED © AT LOUISVILLE IN KENTUCKY 
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An Outstanding Reference Book 


Gains In Popularity 


O date THE BLoop-Horse has received orders for 251 copies of THOROUGHBRED 

SIRES AND DAMS, 1942. Already this exceeds by 25 copies the number of or- 

ders received in advance of the publication of the corresponding voiume covering 
racing of 194]. 


E consider this a testimonial to the value of this great volume. More breeders, 

owners, and trainers each year realize the importance of having each volume 

in this series. Several horsemen went so far as to write us to the effect that while 

one copy was all they needed they were willing to subscribe to several copies each 
just to assure continuation of the series this year. 


HOSE who subscribed to the coming edition on or before March 15 did so at a cost 

of $25 for each copy. From March 15 until the book is published the cost is $30. 
After publication there will be another advance in the price. We cannot definitely 
state at this time the publication date. However, we can say that the work is further 
advanced than it was a year ago and the publication date probably will be earlier 
than it was in 1942. If you desire a copy of THOROUGHBRED SIRES AND DAMS, 
1942 we urge you to place your order as soon as possible. 


A few volumes of the 1941] issue remain. They are now priced at $35. 
The 1940 book sells for $17.50. Together they are being sold at $50. Owing 
to the rarity of these volumes it is our expectation that they will never be 
worth less than their purchase price. 


THE Bioop-Horse, Box 1520, Lexington, Ky.: 


Please add my name to the list of subscribers for Thoroughbred Sires and Dams, 1942, 
at $30 a copy for the full leather edition or $27.50 a copy for the buckram edition. 


Number of copies: Leather ............... Buckram 
I enclose check 


Send bill May 1 . 
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Note: Mailing charges will be paid by THE BLoop-Horse. 
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